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1s there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 
l'o lie in dead oblivion, losing half 


The fleeting moments of too short a life; 

Fatal extinction of the enlighten’d soul ! 

Or else to fevering vanity alive, 

Wilder’d, and tossing through distemper’d dreams ? 
Who would in such a gloowy state remain 

Longer than nature craves ; when every muse 
And every blooming pleasure wait without, 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk ? 
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EXERCISE, . Original. 


The plate to which the reader’s attention is di- 
rected represents the human race in three of its 
most interesting periods of existence. The time 
when infancy opens into adolescence, and that 
when the aspiring youth feels himself on the 
verge of manhood, and the not less attractive, 
because wiser, epocha, when the furrowed cheek, 
and the hoary head announce the toils of the 
world to be nearly finished. The aged sire 
would seem to be addressing the young man on 
some topic connected with the healthful exer- 
cise, now for a moment suspended, while the ap- 
pearance of the child indicates that the subject 
has su‘licient interest to command attention 
even of oneso young. It may be presumed that 
the experience of many long years would fur- 
nish instances of the benign effects of temper- 
ance in promoting health and longevity. The 
maxims of men whose career in life has been 
protracted is of inestimable value to those, who 
from inexperience are perpetually liable to be 
allured by the flattery and follies of the world. 

. The healthful glow which appears on the coun- 
tenances of the younger portion of the group, 
and the form and feature of the aged speaker, 
unequivocally show the truth of the position that, 
health and happiness can be to a great extent 
attained. 

_At a very early period the importance of pro- 
viding athletic amusements for the people was 
recognised by all entrusted with the powers of 
government, and hence we find among all the 
ancient nations, establishments instituted for 
this express purpose, and even made part of the 
ceremonies of religion. Our remarks will be 
confined to that species of exercise which is in- 
tended to develope the physical powers, and en- 
dow them with vigor. The ancients employed 
Various means for this purpose, the military, the 
medical and the athletic gymnastics. The latter 
Was confined chiefly to persons who made them 
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a matter of profit, and which were condemned 
by all thinking men, on account of their injuri- 
ous effects on the health and morals of those who 
practiced them. The gymnastic exercises were 
expressly introduced for the purpose of training 
young men for war and the chase, which last in 
many instances was buta preparation for the 
former. Of the origin of these exercises as a 
part of general education, the ancient writers 
give us no iaformation. Itis among the Greeks 
they first appear in a regular and systematic 
form, and the first place of this description was 
in Sparta. In this rough republic, young females 
were taught to dance in public almost in a state 
of nudity, to wrestle, to run in the ceurse, and 
throw the discus, and they even swam in the 


Euratas. The people of Athens, who were the | 


most refined of all the Greeks, with a keen per- 
ception of the beautiful, polished the rude gym- 
nastics of the Spartans, and gave them an ele- 
gance and grace before unknown. 

In each of the gymnasiums there was a part 
called the palestra, appropriated for wrestling, 
boxing, running, leaping, throwing the discus, 
and other sports. This system was afterward 
uivided into the palestra and the orchestrie. 
The former of these, comprehended the athletic 
exercises, and the latter dancing and gesticula- 
tion. The Greeks were universally fired with 
enthusiasm on the subject of the athletic sports, 
and indeed there was every thing to make them 
favorites; ia the gymnasia they beheld the most 
beautiful and symmetrical human forms in the 
bloom of youth, while the halls and colonnades, 
adorned with statues and pictures, exhibited the 
animating scenes of their past history. Here 
also were to be found the men of wisdom, and 
teachers of philosophy, and in connection with 
it all came the celebration of their great festi- 
vals, the combination of these circumstances 
could not fail to render the gymnasia places of 
resort to the aged and the young. The charae- 
ter of the competitors at the Olympian Isthmiar, 
Nemezan and other games in Greece gradually 
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530 EXERCISE. 


became degenerate, and their exercises were at 
last performed in buildings exclusively devoted 
to their use. Running,and riding on horseback 
were in great repute among the ancients. 
Dancing was esteemed necessary to constitute 
an accomplished man, this act then consisted in 
graceful motions, oratorial gestures, and formal 
dances performed at the festivals. History does 
not with certainty inform us what the exercise 
of the Grecian women consisted of, though there 
is little doubt that in the latter and more corrupt 
age of the Greek republics, they took a part in 
the public games with men. 

In Rome gymnastics were never popuiar, 
though to a certain extent the people imitated 
the Greeks in this, as in almost every thing else. 
But in this martial nation they were only con- 
sidered as a preparation for military service, or 
as a part of the exhibition at public festivals. In 
the latter ages of the Roman empire when the 
dignity of human intellect was lost in the mazes 
of voluptuous pleasures, the gymnastic arts 
were forgotten. From this period we hear no 
more of them until the commencement of tour- 
naments in the ninth and tenth centuries. These 
were thought by some to have their origin in the 
military games of the Romans, but their perfee- 
tion was derived from the spirit of chivalry. 

The first tournaments were fought with blunt 
weapons; at a later age there were exchanged 
for sharp instruments, which caused many sa- 
vage and fatal conflicts, in the presence of the 
ladies, who usually formed a large portion of the 
spectators. These exhibitions afterward as- 
sumed acharacter so dangerous te the peace 
and morals of the state, as to cause the Pope to 
prohibit them altogether. Fencing, however, 
either with the broad or small sword, was al- 
ways held in high repute as a mean of giving 
strength and flexibility to the limbs, quicknéss 
and accuracy tothe eye, and self possession to the 
mind. Running, shooting and leaping were not 
taught aceording to any regular system, though 
in many parts of Europe, a proficiency in them 
was deemed a matter of great importance. 
There is a festival celebrated at Mecklenburg, 
where even at the present day, young women 
appear as competitors in the races. In the 
eourse of time, riding, fencing, vaulting, and 
dancing came to be all that remained of gym- 
nastics, and even these were confined to the no- 
bility. In the eighteenth century education re- 
ceived a greater share of attention than former- 
ly, and it was soen apparent that physical exer- 
eise ought to be introduced into all plans of in- 
struction. 

At the Institution of Salzman,in Thuringia, 
bodily exercises were taught with great advan- 
taye. In thirty-two years, three hundred and 
thirty-four scholars of various nations were ad- 
mitted into the establishment, none of whom 
ever died there. About eight families were also 
connected with the institution, of which during 
the same period three children died, two of 
whom were under one vear. The example was 
imitated in some other places, but the manners 
and habits of the time were adverse toits exten- 
sion. When the French revolution broke out, 
several gymnasia were established for warlike 
purposes, but in consequence of the imprudence 





of their conductors, they were soen closed. In the 
year !824,when the gymnasia were introduced in- 
to London, Calisthenies, or exercises for females 
were taught, and there is no dobut a system of 
performances could be devised and adapted to in- 
vigerate the female frame. They would per. 
haps be preferable if confined chiefly to balanc- 
ing, as affording a mean of graceful motion, 
without the necessity of recurring to those vio- 
lent exertions which enlarge the hands, and 
make the muscles of the superior limbs rigid. 

That the physical organisation of the human 
body, requires exercise for its full development, 
and that a too rigid attention to pursuits purely 
intellectual will impair the health and vigor of 
the system cannot be denied. The grand diffi- 
culty consists in devising such a plan of bodily 
recreation as shall not tend in its abuse te the 
encouragement of immoral e@onduct. But it 
may be doubted whether the prejudice which 
exists against the manly sports of our ancestors 
is in all respects well founded. Riding and 
archery with some others have recently been 
revived, and if properly directed may be made 
the means of increasing vigor and strength in 
the young. . 

Ano excellent writer upon this all-important 
subject, well remarks, that the “ faculties with 
which our Creator has endowed us, both phy- 
sical and intellectual, are so dependent upon ex- 
ercise for their proper development, that action 
and industry must be regarded as among the 
primary duties of accountable man.” “In all 
our conceptions,’ says another ingenious wri- 
ter, “‘ exertion is connected with success and re- 
pnown. A triumph without an enemy combated, 
and a victory won; a prize, where no course is 
marked out and no competitor starts with us in 
the race, are notions which do not find a ready 
admission inte our minds. Such is our constitu- 
tion, that, according to our usual train of think- 
ing, where there is no exertion there can be 
neither honor nor reward. Progress in mora} 
and intellectual exercise is our duty, our honor 
and our interest. To be stationary, er retro- 
grade, is disgraceful. We come into the world 
feeble in body and mind, but with seeds of im- 
provement in both; and these seeds grow, ac- 
cording to the cultivation they receive from ex- 
ercise. The body grows in stature and ip 
strength, and the mind gradually expands. But 
exercise is requisite to the development both of 
our corporeal and mental capacities. In the 
course of years, indeed, the body grows; but 
without exercise, it is lumpish, feeble, and inac- 
tive; and the mind, wholly undisciplined, re- 
mains in a weak and infantile state. That ex- 
ercise which is requisite in order to bodily health 
and vigor, and to the evolution of our intellee- 
tual and moral powers, is not only the chief 
mean of our improvement, but also the main 
source of our happiness. Without exereise ol 
body and of mind, there can be no happiness.’ ” 





Absurdity.—T we armies, who know not, even 
the cause of quarrel, previously indulging in the 
work of slaughter, on the sound of a trumpet and 
on beat of a drum, instantaneously stopping an 
reciprocally performing every act of kindness. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE TEMPTER AND A CHILD. 


Tempter. 

“Come, sweet smiling youth, will you ramble with 
me, 

To the place where the red-breast has built on the 
tree 

Its beautiful nest? With soft moss it is lined, 

And some pretty blue eggs or young birds we shall 
find; 

We will take them away—they shall all be for thee, 

Come, say, little boy, will you go there with me ?” 


Child. 
“That round mossy nest, with labor and care 
Was built by the red-breast to lay her eggs there, 
And to rear her young brood. Oh, how happy is she! 
Just hear her sweet song frera the green apple tree, 
*T would be cruel to rob her, and painful to me 
To make her unhappy ‘I'll not go with thee.” 


Tempter. 

“To-morrow, kind boy, we will go to the street, 
Where playmates so joyous and frolicsome meet. 
We will bound the good ball, or sport with the kite, 
And make ourselves happy from morning till night ; 
Or we’ll bathe in the stream where the clear waters 

flow, 
Or angle for fish,—will you there with me go ?” 


Child. 
“To-morrow is Sabbath, so sacred and sweet; 
I go to God’s house where his worshipers meet ; 
And the Sabbath school service I love more than all 
The boys that forsake it, their kite or their ball. 
The Bible forbids either labor or play. 
And commands to keep holy this most holy day.” 


Tempter. 
“Just over the hill, bending down to our reach, 
Hangs the apple, the plum, and the rich mellow peach, 
The sweet purple grape, aud the large yellow pear; 
Oh, come, let us hasten and feast ourselves there ; 
No eye can detect us—there’s nothing to fear— 
Why then will you lose them by lingering here ?” 


Child. 
“To my passions and appetites you would appeal, 
To lead me to covet, and teack me to steal. 
But my Father above I obey before you, 
His commandments are kind, and holy and true. 
Then ‘get thee behind me,’ and tempt me no more, 
I have read of your name and employment betore. 


“Dear Saviour! oh keep me from every temptation, 
However employed, and in whatever station ; 

Or if from its snares I may not be exempted, 

Oh, keep me from falling whene’er I am tempted.” 





Proud looks lose hearts, but courteous words 
win them.—Ferdin. 


THE TEMPTER AND A CHILD-—-THE LACE MERCHANT OF NAMUR. 53] 
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From Biackwooid’s Magazine. 
THE LACE MERCHANT OF NAMUR, 


In the beautiful city of Namur, in Flanders, 
there lived an old. widow, whose very existesce 
was unknown, unless to those who saw her in 
church, which she frequented every day, or in 
her small shop, where she carried on a trade in 
silks and laces. Perbaps poor Madame Le Blond 
might have died as unknown as she had lived, if 
she had not had the good fortune to have a son, 
who, as he grew toman’s estate, attracted a good 
deal of observation amony his towns- people, par- 
ticularly the fairer portion of them. He was 
now in his two and twentieth year; a modest, 
sedate young man, who did great credit to the 
training of bis mother—unknowing of evil, and, 
indeed, having no acquaintance beyond the small 
circle of devout and respectable old ladies who 
formed the society of his parent. Of money he 
had no great store, as his father, who, however, 
was an officer high in the army, had died without 
fortune, and the small trade in Jace did little 
more than keep the widow and her son alive. 
But the virtues and good qualities of young Le 
Biond would never have made him a reputation 
in Namur, if he had net been the handsomest 
young fellow that all Flanders. or perhaps all 
Europe, had to boast of. In what his good looks 
consisted, or from what collocation of limbs and 
features his excessive handsomeness arose, we 
find it impossible to describe. Suffice it to say, 
that there was a something—whatever that some- 
thing might be—that made his form and face a 
study fer the painter—and, as was soon suffi- 
ciently proved, when he began to assist bis mo- 
ther in her trade—there were a good many 
painters io the fair town of Namur, of the softer 
sex, who were in search of such a model. For 
instantly on young Le Blond commencing busi- 
ness, there was such a rush upon his shop, as if 
his silks were the richest that India had ever 
sent home, and his laces finer than those of Ma-. 
lines. Trade prospered so strangely under his 
management, that the old lady could fird no 
means of accounting for it but the interposition 
of two or three of the saints, to whose service 
she accordingly devoted herself with more en- 
ergy than ever; leaving the young man in the 
shop te profit by their favor. The admiration of 
his visiters was not created by any splendor of 
dress or decoration. At that time it was the 
fashion for young gallants to shine forth in all 
the splendor of a huge periwig and a long sword. 
But the widow’s parsimony—or indeed her 
verty—forbade any such ornaments—and the 

r youth was left to the natural simplicity of 

is rich brown bair, that waved in long curls 

over his snow-white collar—and to the unadorn- 
ed plainness of a tight-fitting coat and panta- 
loons, to which was appended neither sword nor 
dagger. As to Le Blond himself, he did not take 
any notice whether people wondered at his wig- 
lessness or not. He was totally unconscious of 
any thing peculiar either in his dress or appear- 
ance ; and had not the remotest idea what exact 
note was taken of both by the fairest and loftiest 
ladies in Namur. When the shop was filled | 
with the beautyeand fashion of the whole city— 
buying, as if in emulation—and smiling conde- 
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scendingly on the attentive laceman, “ See, m 
son!’ whispered the good widow, as she too 
her rosary and hurried off to church, “ see how 
the saints have blest our piety—our zeal—our 
industry !”’ The son bent religiously as she 
passed by, and thanked the saints for their good- 


ness. 


But when, after some time, it became evident, 
even to the old lady, that the saints were some- 
what arbitrary in their favors, and in fact only 
rewarded piety, and zeal, and industry, in the 
person of the son—leaving the poor widow, as 
often as she took charge of the business, without 
any customers whatsoever—she addressed him 
one day ina more serious manner than usual. 
** Alas, alas, 1 am an old and feeble woman, and 
have not the way of talking to customers as you 
have; ’t were better fur me to give up. I have 
labored and kept house, and saved and scraped 
long enough. Work now for yourself; take a 
wife, and | willlive with you peaceably till I die.” 

The son, who was never known to disobey an 
injunction of his mother, found this very reasona- 
ble. He knew that it was usual when a man 
reached a certain age, for him to take a wife; 
and why should he trouble his head about what 
was the object of such a proceeding ? 

** But where shall | get a wife, mother?” said 
the son. 

** Leave that to me,” replied the widow, “ I’ll 
manage every thing.” 

‘** How if | were to take Maria, my godfather’s 
daughter ?” enquired Le Blond—“ she is a well 
behaved girl. I recollect when we were chil- 
dren, we used to play at man and wife. My god- 
father spoke of it to me last week.” 

“ He spoke to me, too,” said the mother—* but 
that can never be—and for a hundred and fifty 
reasons. I will only mention to you half.a dozen 


@fthem. First, as re J as we cid not get on in 
e 


our trade, your godfather looked at us over his 
shoulder—now, when he sees we are prospering, 


-he tries to be civil. 1 can’t bear the old fox. 


Second, Maria is good and tidy, and active—but 
she has nothing. A merchant, my deag’son, must 
not ask what a wife zs, but what she kas. No- 
thing multiplied by nothing produces nothing. 
Third, there are objections to it which 1 am ac- 
quainted with, and even if there were none, I 
would never give my consent to it while I live. 
Fourth’—— 

* Enough, enough, mother,” interrupted the 
young man. “It was nothing but a suggestion 
of my own. Choose another for me yourself.” 

In a very few days the careful mother had 
fixed upon another, the daughter of Paulet the 
silversmith. The girl was rich, but hideously 
ugly. A hump on her back, and an eye closed 
up by the small-pox, were the smallest of the un- 
lovelinesses of the selected bride. It was from 
these causes she had not obtained a husband, 
though her wealth was enough to have tempted 
adozen. Master Paulet the silversmith agreed 
with the old lady ina moment; and the young 
darnsel, who had never ventured to hope that any 
of the four known quarters of the globe would 
have produced hera wooer, blushed so celestial- 
ly when she heard of Le Blond’s proposal, that 
her countenance actually became blue. But 
the good Le Blond, when he heard of his acqui- 





sition, looked exactly of the same color. When 
he had recovered a little from his first surprise, 
he held out all his ten fingers, and said, “ See, 
mother, I will count you not one reason, but two 
hundred and fifty—on these fingers, why young 
Mademoiselle Paulet ean never be my wife. 
First, when | only think of it, it gives me the 
scarlet fever ; secondly, influenza ; thirdly, gid- 
diness in the head—fourthly, Asiatic cholera; 
fifthly’—— 

* Hold !” exclaimed Madame Le Blond, who 
did not wish to hear the remaining two hundred 
grounds of dissent : “‘ you speak like an apothe- 
cary, nota merehant. Let us calculate, if we 
turn over the lady’s portion ten times in the year, 
how much our gains will be.” 

But the mother and son never brought their 
reckonings to thesame sum. This produced a 
little bitterness between them ; the lady stood on 
the oldness and wisdem of her head—the’ young 
man on the youth and warmth of his heart; and 
when head and heart are at variance, there can 
be no great comfort till their discrepancies are 
reconciled. Home became uncomfortable to 
even the best and most unsophisticated of sons. 
If it had not been for the strong filial affection 
he retained he would have left the poor old lady 
to herself. As it was, he went more frequently 
abroad than he had ever done in his life, in order 
te hear no more of his pestilence-creating bride. 
Once, indeed, he was nearly off altogether, and 
it was on the following occasion. 


THE APPARITION. 


One morning he had gone to mass, as was his 
custom, and he observed kneeling, not far from 
him, a female figure in a rich, yet simple travel- 
ling dress, with her face hidden by a gold-span- 
gled veil. The worshipper, although the golden 
balls of her rosary fell quickly through her fin- 
gers, did not see:n to be very deep in her devo- 
tions. She appeared to regard Le Blond with 
great attention, and then,she whispered to her 
neighbor, and then both of them looked at him. 
Le Blond saw their proceedings, but took little 
notice. The thought only crossed him, ‘* Ah! 
they are not so ve, ah as my pretty bargain.” 
But this, to be sure, he thought at the sight of 
every woman he saw, and it only added to his 
distress. As he left the church he observed that 
the ladies also got up,and moved away. A num- 
ber of gentlemen followed them respectfully ,as- 
sisted them at the church door into a magnifi- 
cent carriage, went themselves into a second, 
and drove off. Ie Blond concluded from all this 
that they must have been duchesses at the least. 
But this momentary apparition made the deeper 
impression on him that it presented itself to him 
again. As he wandered the same day, to dispel 
his melancholy thoughts, through the lower town, 
over the stone bridge across the Sambre, he 
took a fancy to climb the Castle-hill. On the 
steps-of the lower ascent he was encountered 
by the gentlemen he had seen at church. When 
he had ascended a little way, to where the road 
makes the second turning, he met the lady in the 
golden-spangled veil in lively conversation with 
her friend, and loud in her admiration of the 

rospect; for from that point the view of Namur 
is very beautiful, as it lies between the two moun- 
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tains, surrounded and crossed by the Meuseand 
the Sambre, and the rivulet, the Bederin. But 
ladies, in coming down steps, should take care 
not to be lively in conversation, or ecstatic about 
scenery. A false step is easily made even where 
there is no snow to make it slippery. Of this 
the veiled lady gave a striking example—she 
fell with a loud scream. Le Blond rushed up 
the steps to her assistance, and raised her cour- 
teously. She thanked him, and took the arm he 
had offered for her support. Butasher foot was 
slightly hurt, she frequently paused, on their 
downward ic be torest. She asked many ques- 
tions of tbe polite Le Blond,and when she heard, 
among other things, that he dealt in lace, she 
expressed a wish to buy, named the hotel where 
she resided, and fixed an hour for him to bring 
some articles for her inspection. He was di- 
rected to ask for the Countess de St. Silvain. 
She would probably have talked much longer, 
had not the gentlemen come up the steps to en- 
quire what had detained the lady. She related 
the accident in answer to their respectful en- 

uiries ; and on hearing it they nearly fell iato 

ts, conducted her with the utmost care to the 
carriage, and left Le Bioad transfixed to the 
spot. In the course of time, however, he re- 
covered himself sufficiently to find his way home, 
and tell his mother the whole occurrence. At 
the appointed hour he went to the hotel, and en- 
quired for the Countess de St. Silvain. He was 
conducted to her apartment, and found her still 
in her travelling dress, and still enveloped in the 
gold-spangled veil. He laid before her two boxes 
of the costliest laces; her choice was quickly 
made; she paid him the price demanded, and 
added a piece of gold for the trouble she had 
given him in coming to the hotel. After this she 
again led him into conversation, as she had done 
in the morning on the hill. When Le Blond told 
her that he had never yet been more than tweaty 
miles from Namur, she wondered at his want of 
curiosity, and asked him if he would enter into 
her service. 

* You will see all France,” she said; “I will 
gre you more than you make by your trade. 

ou shall be private secretary either to me or 
my lord—my husband.” 

This was said in such a soft sweet tone that 
Le Blond was nearly tempted; particularly as 
at that very moment a thought came across him 
of the very untempting Mademoiselle Paulet, 
and the different tone she spoke in. But, then, 
to leave his old mother—such a step was impos- 
sible. And though he had threatened a hundred 
times rather to throw himself en the wide world 
than marry the silversmith’s daughter, still, when 
he thought of how desolate his departure would 
make the poor old woman, he declined the coun- 
tess’s invitation, and told her he could not leave 
an aged parent who had no friend in the world 
but himself. When he came home and told the 
whole story to his mother, she, who, hike most 
mothers, had a higher opinion of the return due 
by her son for allher kindness, than of any thing 
else, exclaimed, in a sort of pet, at the very 
theught of such a proposition, * Go, if you per 
you disobedient boy, but Mademoiselle Paulet 
must go with you. Marriage, | see, is the only 
thing to save you; andI have gone too far in the 
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panies with the silversmith to draw back with 
onor.”’ 

Driven to despair, Le Blond went next day to 
offer himself to the countess, but he came back 
to his shop half broken hearted. The countess 
had left Namur! 


AN INTERFERENCE. 


The apparition was soon forgotten; but old 
Madame Le Blond did not forget Mademoiselle 
Paulet. ‘‘ Custom at last makes all things tolera- 
ble.” This proverb was repeated in Le Blond’s 
ear day after day. Day after day he denied its 
truth. In this way a whole year was passeed; 
and then other sorrows came in addition. Louis 
XIV. had taken it into his head to bea great 
man; even already people called him Louis the 
Great; but what will not people do to please an 
individual with an army of two hundred thou- 
sand men? At last,in the year 1692, he ad- 
vanced in person to besiege Namur, and, with a 
few wagon loads of powder, blew all Madame 
Le Blond’s pene of marrying her son to the sil- 
versmith’s 
attack of eight days, he carried the city; and 
after two and twenty days he carried the castles; 
and Madame Le Blond grew ill from the ex- 
tremity of her fears, and died. Le Blond was 
infinitely obliged to the French monarch for his 
timely interposition; but at the same time his 
grief for his poor mother was sincere. That 
careful manager left behind her a far more con- 
siderable succession than he had expected. 
W ithout his knowledge she had scraped together 
sundry roulean’s of gold, which enabled the 
young man to carry a design he had long enter- 
tained into execution—namely, to remove into 
a more spacious wareroom. In abouta quarter 
of a year he had left the small shop in the small 
street, and had settled himself in fine comme- 
dious premises in one of the most fashionable 
parts of the town. His customers, both male and 
female, soon found him out. It was no small 
addition to his gratification that his new dwel- 
ling had a small garden attached to it; for he 
was an enthusiast in his love for plants and flow- 
ers. The garden was surrounded on all sides by 
those of his neighbors. Little hedges, and even 
flower borders were the only divisions between 
them; so that they presented the appearance of 
one large garden, instead of numerous small 
ones. In the portion belonging to Le Blond, 
there was a bower of wild jasmine. Here it was 
that he resolved tospend his pe wer hours, and 
to devote himself to the study of Italian, in order 
to be able, like other silk merchants,to write to his 
correspondents in their own language. The 
splendid house of which he had hired the ground- 
floor, belonged to the president of the sovereign 
court, who troubled himself very little about his 
tenant. Every thing went on delightfully. The 
ladies, who had formerly shown so much favor 
to the wares of the handsome laceman, did not 
desert him in his new position. They were con 
stantly drepping in to rummage his stock and 
make their purchases, and have a few minutes’ 
conversation. Le Blond, indeed, appeared to 
grow handsomer every day; but the ladies main- 
tained that his silks and laces were the best in 
Namur, and his prices the most reasonable. 


aughter into the air. For, after an 
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Happy, happy Le Blond! But, on the other 
hand, his efforts were not so prosperous in re- 
spect to the Italian grammar. It was a weari« 
some employment; and besides this, it was not 
long before he encountered another obstacle to 
his studies. 


THE OBSTACLE. 


One warm summer day, as- he went into the 
garden with the Italian grammar in his hand, and 
was about to enter the jasmine bower, he per- 
ceived that it was already occupied. A young nay 
sat there, busily intent upon a book. She was 
apparently not more than eighteen—graceful as 
a lily—in short, a maiden such as Le Blond had 
never seen in his life. Fer it was not an every- 
day sight—that throat of snow, those cheeks of 
roses, those glowing lips, and, round the stately 
head, those raven tresses waving in a cloud that 
might have formed a portion of the Egyptian 
darkness. Le Blond stood at the entrance of 
the bower abashed and thunderstruck. Noless 
astonished was the beautiful stranger at the ap- 
proach of Le Blond, who appeared to her like a 
being from another world. She seemed, indeed, 
never to have gazed ona Le Blond before. In 
the agitation of the moment she bowed to him, 
and he nearly curtsied to her, and both begged 
pardon a thousand times, without being offend- 
ed with each other in the least degree. At last 
a conversation was commenced ; the beauty car- 
ried it on with wonderful fluency, but without 
much benefit to Le Blond; for, in the first place, 
that individual’s soul was situated more in his 
eyes than his ears; and, in the second place, 
her French was nearly unintelligible, and terri- 
bly mixed with Italian idioms. But they made 
out that they were neighbors. The garden that 
joined the foot of Le Blond’s belonged to the 
great house, whose front looked toward the 
street of St. Fiacre; the said street of St. Fiacre 
being parallel with that in which Le Blond re- 
sided. He had come to learn Italian; she with 
a Freneh grammar—for she had only been three 
months arrived from Italy, aad was an«ious to 
acquire the Freach as quickly as possible. 
While they were engaged in this mutual expla- 
nation, which was, indeed, a somewhat tedious 
process—for sighs and attitudes had to assist in 
the translation of Italian into French, and 
French into ltalian—a female voice was heard 
calling the name of Jacqueline! Hereupon 
Jacqueline rapidly took leave, lifted the gram- 
mar from the table, and disappeared. Le Blond 
stood nearly rooted to the ground, and was 
scarcely aware of what had passed. He seated 
himself on the bench she had left—he dreamed 
—he raved as if intoxicated, and was profuse in 
eomplimentary speeches tothe vanished beauty, 
as if she still were before him. And now, for 
the first time, he cursed with all his heart his 
ignorance of Italian, and swore by all the saints 
to devote himself to the study of the grammar, 
that he might tell his neighbor—he was not ex- 
actly certain what. But when he seized the 
grammar, he perceived that the book was not the 
same—it was a French one. In the agitation of 
the moment Jacqueline had taken his Italian 
rudiments, and lett her own. Hescarcely ven- 
tured to touch the holy leaves that bad been 
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consecrated by her fingers, and lamented his fate 
in being only Julius Le Blond, and not the en- 
viable Italian grammar that Jacqueline had ear- 
ried away with her. He did not recover himseif 
the whole day; but when there were no cus- 
tomers in his shop, he sat in the little back par- 
lor and gazed at the jasmine bower, and the 
great house beyond it that it belonged to. It 
was only toward the evening that the thought 
struck him that it would be proper to go and re- 
store the volume, and by way of ensuring its safe 
delivery, to give it to his lovely neighbor with 
his own hand. He set off on the instant, aad had 
very soon hurried through the cross alley and 
reached the street of St. Fiacre. The great 
house was easily discovered. On the ground- 
floor was a merchant’s shop, and there, in great 
letters on a black board, he read, ‘“* Mesdemoi- 
selles Buonvicini, mantuamakers from Milan.” 

Thus far all was well; but allof a suddena 
sort ef failing of nerve got possession of him; he 
went past the palace, for a palace it really was, 
the whole length of the street ; and only recover- 
ed his courage when he had got to some dis- 
tance. ** Why shouldn’t 1 goin?” he thought; 
“Tam not going todo any harm.” He turned 
round, but with every step that he made toward 
the palace his nervousness increased. ‘“* What 
will she say when she sees me with the gram- 
mar? Won’t she consider me a pushing, im- 
pertinent fool? Couldn’t I wait till she asked 
me for the book herself? And which of the sis- 
ters Buonvicini is Jacqueline? Who can tell 
whether she is at home? And, besides, wouldn’t 
it be giving up the grammar, the only chance I 
have of ever seeing her again?” In the midst 
of these ruminations, he was long past the palace 
on the other side; but with every step his anx- 
iety to call upon Jacqueline grew stronger. 
Again and again he returned, and always lost 
heart at the door. At last, when he had wearied 
himself with his wanderings up the street and 
down the street, he fairly pyt the grammar inte 
his pocket, and betook himself—grumbling at 
his want of impudence—to his little back parlor 
again. 


THE MISTAKE. 


The good and modest Le Blond soon discover- 
ed some gleams of comfort in his distress. The 
French grammar he laid safely under lock and 
key, asa pledge of its bringing him to another 
interview with the owner. We cannot maintain 
that he enjoyed his supper on that night, but 
there are occasions when people can live very 
well uper air; and, indeed, build stately castles 
on the same unsubstantial foundation. For in- 
stance, Le Blond was delighted beyond mea- 
sure, that the beautiful Jacqueline was of ne 
higher rank than a milliner—it fitted so admira- 
bly to his own trade in laces and silks. His 
plass were innumerable, and one of the most 
fixed of them was, te make the captivating 
Mademoiselle Buonvicini, with all convenient 
expedition, into Madame Le Blond. The oaly 
question was, how such an angel was to be won’ 
These plans, and even this last one, were ad- 
mirably well laid with but one error in them, 
and that was, that Jacqueline resided indeed in 
the palace, but, alas! alas! not on the ground- 
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floor. She was noconnection of the sisters Buon- 
vicini, but was tke only daughter of the French 
General De Fano, who had received some 
wounds at the siege of Namur, and had remain- 
ed to have them cured. The good laceman— 
who had entirely accommodated himself to his 
situation, and, in consequence of his mother’s 
advice, entirely forgotten the rank of his father 
—would never have ventured on such an under- 
taking as to lay siege to the heart of the daugh- 
ter of one of the grand monarque’s most famous 
generals. Poor Julius was no politician, and 
had never even heard of General De Fano’s 
name. Jacqueline, on the other hand—for since 
we have told the secrets of one of the parties, 
we may as well be equally communicative about 
the other—Jacqueline had left the jasmine bower, 
in scarcely an inferior state of bewilderment— 
she could not drive Le Blond out of her memory, 
and in girls of eighteen the seat of the memory 
is the heart. Now the image of a Le Blond in 
the heart is not unattended with danger to girls 
of even a year or two older than Jacqueline. 
She was anxious to know who he was; but, as 
to making any enquiry that might lead to the 
supposition that she took any interest in the mat- 
ter, such a thing never entered her head. Ske 
tried, therefore, to attain the information in a 
roundabout sort of a way, and discovered that 
the great house to which the jasmine bower be- 
longed, was inhabited by my lord the president. 
How, then, was it possible to doubt that Le 
Biond was one of his sons ? 

She had soon perceived the exchange that had 
happened of their grammars ; by a paper mark 
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naturally than either of them could have ex- 
pected. Jacqueline complained of the difficult 
of French; Le Blond of the tediousness of Ital- 
ian. The complaints of each raised in the other 
the tenderest emotions of pity; and nothing in 
the world could be more natural than the offer 
to be of assistance to each other in their studies 
—they resolved to dedicate the first hour after 
sunrise to this system of mutual instruction— 
long before Pestalozzi was born—and they fixed 
on the hour of prime, probably, because in both 
grammars was the proverb, 


“The mornisg hour 
Brings golden dower.” 


Tt was wonderful what a charming school-room 
they made of the jasmine arbor. The commence- 
ment was made that very hour. They sat down 
beside each other on the beach, and took the 
grammar in hand with the most studious inten- 
tious in the world. Perhaps, indeed, they might 
have made more progress in the language, if 
they had not sat quite so close: For when, by 
any accident, Le Blond was touched by Jacque- 
line’s arm; or if, in the morning breeze, one of 
her curls was waved against his cheek, a sort of 
shudder passed through him; he forgot the art 
of speaking either in his own language or any 
other; and appeared, poor fellow, to be labor- 
ing under a difficulty of breathing; or, when 
Jacqueline’s hand, in pointing out the place, 
came in contact with that of her pupil, all of a 
sudden she lost the power of distinguishing a 
single syllable, though, on other conesom, W- 
ving no cause to complain of blindness. But, to 


at the place, she saw that his lesson had stopt! be sure, not much can be expected in a first les- 
short at the conjugation of lo amo; a verb which | son, so they looked forward to making greater 
she was quite able to translate into the French! progress in the second. And, indeed, the studi- 


J’aime. But somehow, on this occasion, the 
translation was accompanied with some odd 
sorts of feelings, for which she could not exact- 
ly account ; and more than once ske went into 
the apartment of her dressing-maid, whose win- 
dow commanded a view of the jasmine bower. 
Every morning, as soon as the sun rose, both 
the young people kept constantly looking toward 
the arbor; one watched for the other’s appear- 
ance, only that they might restore the gram- 
mars; but, as neither of them liked to be the 
first to go, three days were wasted in useless 
expectation. Jacqueline was very restless, and 
Le Blond nearly died of anxiety. 


THE LESSONS. 


At last, on the fourth morning, just as the sun 
was rising, the bashful Le Blond determined to 
visit the jasmine bower. And, as he went tothe 
window, he saw a figure in white wandering in 
the milliner’s garden. With the speed of light- 
ning he rushed forth, the grammar under his 
arm, and pretended to be busy examining his 
flowers ; keeping his eye, however, attentively 
fixed on the movements of the living flower on 
the other side of the hedge. She approached 
the arbor—he walked toward it at the same 
time. Heavens! how both began to blush as 
they mutually showed the borrowed volumes ! at 
last, however, the explanation was made, and 
the exchange effected. When once the conver- 
sation was commenced, it seemed to flow more 





ous propensities of the young people were most 
exemplary. In spite of the earliness of the hour, 
neither of them was ever one instant behind the 
appointed time; yet it might be in consequence 
of this over zeal that their attention occasionally 
flagged,and Jacqueline herself occasionally laid 
her forefinger on the lower line, instead of the 
upper. On those occasions, it was, of course, 
necessary for the attentive pupil to set her right ; 
and, on taking her hand in his for this purpose, 
it not unfrequently a that neither of 
them could recollect whether it was the upper 
line or the lower one they had been reading ; 
and so, sometimes for five minutes at a time, 
beth of them sat without sayinga syllable, in the 
aforesaid attitude, and gaging most strenuously 
on the book whose lines neither of them could 
perceive a word of, 

In the third lesson, therefore, it was indispen- 
sable to go over again the two former ones; 
which, owing to these unavoidable circumstan- 
ces, had almost slipt from their memories ; and, 
by way of bringing things into regular order, it 
was resolved that Jacqueline should be the 
teacher one day in Italian, and he the next day in 
French. Le Blond confessed that he had stuck 
at the verb “lo amo,” and begged the teacher 
to hear him say off the book all of it that he 
knew. As she felt conscious that her own pro- 
gress in the French was nota wit more ad- 
vanced, she felt the less wonder at his ignorance. 
Matters were now arranged for aserious lesson. 
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The books were closed ; and, in case of any re- 
eurrence of the strange sensations he had expe- 
rienced when accidentally touched by Jacque- 
line’s hand, Le Blond thought it better to take 
hold of it at once, and kept it close prisoner in 
his own. A tremor ran through the captive thus 
laid hold of, which luckily escaped the captor’s 
observation, and as at that moment he was la- 

ring under a very similar fit of agitation him- 
self. After a long silence, which, however, 
neither of them seemed to consider tedious, Le 
Blond commenced his lesson— 

‘* Present time, ‘ Io amo.’ ”’ 

It was fortunate he had to wait for the trans- 
lation, for one other syllable he found it impossi- 
ble to utter. 

Jacqueline sank her eyes to the ground, and 
felt that her cheeks were glowing like peony 
roses, without having the remotest idea of the 
cause, as she rendered his Italian into French. 

* J’aime,” | love. 

It was some time before he gained strength 
enough to go on to the second person. 

“ Tu ame.” 

She sighed, and actually blushed again, as she 
responded— 

“ Tu aimes,” thou lovest. 

He continued—and involuntarily, as it were, 
lifted her trembling hand to his heart. 

** Egli ama,” he leves. 

*“ Tj aime,” she muttered in answer, and lifted 
her eye shyly to his face. 

He still held her hand pressed to his bosom, 
and, forgetting his Italian entirely, continued in 
his own language, 

“ Nous aimons,” we love. 

* No, no,” exclaimed the teacher, * you must 
say it in italian.” 

He looked into her beautiful black eyes, and 
repeated what he had said before. 

* Nous aimons,” we love. 

But looking into such eyes is no great help 
one’s progress. So Jacqueline unconsciously 
went on, and said in the same tone as her scho- 
lar—‘* Nous aimons,” we love; but suddenly she 
corrected herself, and said the lesson was ill done. 

** But it is no sin to be slow in learning gram- 
mar,” whispered Le Blond, and raised the hand 
to his lips. Tosuch a truism as that it was im- 
possible to reply—and yet she appeared uneasy; 
perhaps on account of the slow progress they 
made in parsing ; but, after a somewhat embar- 
rassing pause, they simultaneously returned to 
their lesson, and whispered at the same moment, 
as if in concord— 

** Nous aimons,” we love. 
This was the whole extent of their progress 
that day ; yet both fancied they had learned a 
reat deal; for the hearts of those young and 
innocent beings had learned a language that was 
neither French nor Italian; but more intelligi- 
ble than either—more musical than the Tuscan; 
more graceful than the French. Two hours 
passed in this lesson; and, when at last they 
found they had to part, neither of them could be 
persuaded it had lasted twenty minutes. 


THE HELPER. 


From day to day their studiousness increased; 
and it may be remarked, as a proof of the cor- 
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reciness of certain new theories in the art of 
teaching, that they soon acquired a power of 
carrying ona conversation without having com- 
mitted to memory a single rule of grammar. Le 
Biond all this time was deeply in love with the 
mantua maker from Milan—Jacqueline with the 
son of the president of the sovereign court. But, 
at last, when they discovered their mistake, it 
made no difference, except that it infused into 
the cup, where love had brimmed before, a bit- 
ter drop of fear and disappointment. But this 
bitter drop seemed by some chemical transmu- 
tation, of which they, poor souls, were ignorant, 
to increase the strength of the contents of the 
aforesaid cup a hundred fold. 

“°T is true,” sighed Le Blond, “ that by birth 
l am a gentleman; I only wish | were rich !” 

** And I,” said Jacqueline, “ah! I only wish 
I were poor!” 

And now, as if toincrease their misery, winter 
came on apace, and stript the jasmine bower of 
its leaves, and shed showers of snow upon the 
ground, that left every foot-print shamefully dis- 
tinct. Their meetings were now more rare, and 
only took place at church, or in some appointed 
street ; and then only for a moment. But even 
these meetings were something; and spring, 
they thought, would bring its leaves again to the 
bower. In the mean time, deep were the mu- 
tual protestations of love and fidelity, but no less 
deep were the apprehensions of them both that 
these protestations were vain. One day Le 
Blond sat, immersed in melancholy forebodings, 
in one of the principal coffee-houses of the city, 
but the wine, though the best of the vintage of 
Champagne, had no effect upon his spirits. It 
was eight days since he had seen Jacqueline; 
and all this time she was going out to balls and 
parties among the chief people of the town—ay, 
at that moment was gracing an assembly in the 
house of the president, but two fights of stairs 
above his humble warehouse ! e bad rushed 
out to avoid the revelry, and fly from his own 
miserable thoughts. Near him sat a gentleman 
in a gray riding-coat—a man of middle age, 
calm and silent. He looked at Le Blond, and 
pledged him ia a glass of Pontac. 

* Have | not the honor of speaking to Mon- 
sieur Le Blond?” he enquired. : 

Le Blond looked at him closely, and recognis- 
ed him, by a deep scar upon his left cheek, to 
be a gentleman he had seen frequently gazing 
upon him for the last two days: once he had 
come into his shop and bought something ; then 
he had beset him onthe street; then at church ; 
then kept constantly promenading in front of his 
door ; and now had addressed him here. 

There was something repulsive in the stran- 
ger’s appearance; a long haggard countenance, 
and eyes that glowed like flame. Le Blond an- 
swered his enquiry. s 

‘You don’t seem in good spirits ?”” continued 
the stranger. 

* Perhaps so, sir,” replied Le Blond “ one 
isn’t merry at all hours.” 

** Drink!” said the stranger. 

“ That has no effect,’ answered the other, de- 
spondingly. 

“Indeed! I am distressed to hear it. Is there 
any thing | can do to serve yeu?” 
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* T can’t say.” 

“ Try me,’”’ rejoined the stranger; “ you in- 
terest me deeply, young man—more deeply than 
you think. You don’t know me; but let us be- 
come acquainted. Iam sure I can help you, if 
you will only give me your confidence.” 

“ You are very good,” sighed Le Blond, and 
shook his head. 

“ Has any one injured you ?” 

“ By no means.” 

** Or a lover’s quarrel ?” 

“ No, no, no quarrel!” 

“ Or do you want money ? 
as much as you want.” 

Le Blond looked astonished into the long yel- 
low face of the old man. 

“ Say the word,” he went on; “how much? 
Two or three thousand livres ? Youare in luck’s 
way, my friend, and may be the richest man in 
Namur.” 

66 How 9? 

“That will tell you when you wish to be so.” 

“Who wouldn’t wish to be rich ?” enquired 
Le Blond, with a faint smile. 

“* Good,” said the stranger; “ but we must 
leave this place, where so many eyes orf be 
upon us. Lamastranger in Namur. Will you 
accompany me to my hotel, and do me the ho- 
nor to sup with me to-night?” 

Le Blond loked distrustfully at the stranger; 
but when he recollected that Jacqueline was, 
peesents at that moment, dancing above his small 

ack parlor, he resolved to accept the invitation 
for the sake of a little amusement. 


THE TREASURE. 


The stranger occupied two or three splendid 
apartments in the hotel—a couple of servants 
flew at his bidding to prepare a supper. Le 
Blond was wonderstruck at all he saw; for he 
perceived that the stranger in the gray riding- 
coat must be a man of great wealth, who might 
have his choice of finer company than that of a 
humble laceman. 

“With whom have I the honor to be?” en- 
quired the young man, modestly. 

* Calime only Abubeker,” answered the other; 
“ by birth [ am a Chaldean.” 

“ My stars!—a Chaldean! Hew came you 
into our parts, so far from Asia?” 

‘“* My course has happened to bring me here. 
Partly ennui, and partly a thirst of knowledge 
to regulate my motions. 1 have thoughts of go- 
ing to Iceland as soon as the spring isa little ad- 
vanced.” 

“ To Iceland ?—and is it long since you left 
Asia ?” 

The Chaldean appeared to consider for a mi- 
nute, and then said, “1 think in about a fort- 
night from this time, it will be a hundred and 
twenty-two years since I left home.” 

“ My God!” exclaimed Le Blond, “a hun- 
dred and twenty-two years. And how many 
years old are you, sir!” 

* Three hundred and twelve years full.” 

* Three hundred’’—— cried Le Blond. 

‘** And twelve years, last month,” calmly re- 
peated the stranger. “ I perceive you are a lit- 
tle surprised—you think, perhaps, I am quizzing 


1 can help you to 
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will think far otherwise. But think just what 
ou like; and never trust to any man’s words, 
ut to his actions.”’ 

Le Blond thought it somewhat extraordinary, 
but resolved to let the old gentleman go on with 
his hoax, being determined not to be taken in. 

The servants announced supper, and when 
Abubeker and Le Blond had taken their seats 
at the splendid table, which was covered with 
c richest wines and dishes, and were left again 
alone,— 

** Now, my good fellow,” said the Chaldean, 
gaily, “ throw aside all troublesome thoughts for 
a litle; fill up a good bumper, and tell me all 

your distresses in the same epen familiar way I 
ave spoken to you.” 

Le Blond took the advice as regarded the bum- 
per, and toward the end of the feast was lively 
and amused. The Chaldean exerted himself for 
his entertainment, but, in spite of all his efforts 
he could not penetrate the “ secret sorrow” o 
his guest. Le Blond was very incredulous, and 
couldn’t bring himself to swallow all the won- 
derful narratives given by Abubeker of his ad- 
ventures by sea and land. 

** Yes, yes, my good friend,” he said at last, of- 
fended at the old fellow’s exaggerations, “ you 
tell your marvels very well, but do you fancy 
that any sensible man would believe a word of 
them ?” 

“It makes no difference to me,” replied the 
other, “ whether you believe me or not ; the loss 
is yours. But you may easily convince yourself 
that my studies have been pretty deep. Did you 
ever hear of necromancy ?” 

“ To be sure, but never believed in it. Itisa 
science that depends entirely on cheating and 
slight of hand.” 

** Likely enough, among you unskilful Euro- 
penny. Itis very different,I assure yon, in Chal- 

ea.” 
** Will you let me see a turn of your art?” en- 
quired Le Blond, with a disdainful smile. 
“1 make no turns, as you call it, of my art 
but this I can tell you, young man, the lines o 
your face inform me you will be rich and fortu- 
nate. Tell me your exact position—you will find 
my assistance nv affair of legerdemain. For ex- 
ample, are you in any mercantile difficulty? Do 
you need money ?” 
Le Blond laughed, and said, to try him, “ Per- 
haps Iam; what then?” 
* Ah! why did you keep this from meso long? 
You should have told me so at first. You are 
decreed to lift a treasure that lies hidden under 
the ruins of Valerien des Agnes.” 
“ A treasure?” 
vat Ay and a great one.” 
“ Why don’t you lift it for yourself, Master 
Abubeker ?” 
** Because it is not my fate; and, besides, I 
don’t require it.” 
** When should | lift it ?”’ 
** As soon as you can make the journey.” 
** Does it need no previous preparations ?” 
“ Not the least.” 
Le Blond was somewhat startled by the dry 
manner of the Chaldean, but still believed he 
was amusing himself with trying te cram him. 











you; but when you know me a little better you 


Very well, Master Abubeker,” he said, “ I 
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will put you to the test. To-morrow morning I 
have a bill of exchange to answer for five thou- 
sand livres ; if this matter is so certain, as you 
say, rs will perhaps advance me that sum, and 
I will faithfully repay it when we dig up the trea- 
sure.’’ 

Le Blond, as he said this, fixed his eyes upon 
the Chaldean to enjoy his confusion; but that 
individual never altered a muscle of his features, 
and only said quietly, ‘‘ You shall have it, my 
friend.” He then turned the conversation into 
its former channel about his own wondertul ad- 
ventures. 

About midnight Le Blond rose to depart ; but 
out of delicacy to the feelings ef the impostor 
he made no mention of the five thousand livres 
he had promised. Moreover, his story of the 
bill of exchange was an invention of the mo- 
ment, to put an end to the old man’s rigmarole 
stories about his achievements. But Abubeker, 
retiring, for a few minutes to another room, 
brought with him four sacks of money, and laid 
them on the table. He then ordered an atten- 
dant to accompany Monsieur Le Blond home, 
and carry the gold to his house. Le Blond was 
astonished ; he thanked the old man courteous- 
ly and went off. The servant accompanied him 
to his dwelling, and having delivered the sacks 
to the amazed domestic who opened the door, 
disappeared without saying a word. 


THE JOURNEY TO VALERIEN DES AGNES. 


This incident, as may easily be supposed, in- 
terfered considerably with Monsieur Le Blond’s 
sleep. He began to believe the most unbelieva- 
ble things in the world. When he awakened 
next morning his first thought was of the Chal- 
dean, as it used to be of Jacqueline. “ But, with 
the morning calm reflection came,” and he felt 
persuaded the old man had filled the sacks with 
sand—for he had not as yet opened them—and 
as the suspicion crossed him, he sprang out of 
bed in a horrible rage, and rushed to the money- 
bags; but great was his astonishment, and we 
may add his gratification no Jess, to find that no 
sand was the contents, but in each of the bags 
fifty louis d’or, new and shining as if that mo- 
ment from the mint. 

“ Forged to a certainty !” was his half audi- 
ble exclamation, as he hurried for the scales. 


grain, the sound ciear as bell-metal, and the ho- 
nor and integrity of Abubeker as indisputable 
as the holiness of Saint Gudule. The poor young 
man was grievously to be pitied; one after an- 
other his faculties stood still; and in this inter- 
regoum of the reason, the existence of the trea- 
sure at Valerien des Agnes established itself as 
one of the best authenticated events in history, 
whether sacred or profane. What object he 
thought, could any man have in playing a trick 
on him at such an incredible expense. Vague 
hopes of wealth began to crowd into his soul; a 
vision of claiming the rank that he inherited 
from his father, and of claiming at the same 
time another object dearer to his unsophisticat- 
ed heart than the rank of a crowned king. For 
Jacqueline was the aim and end of all his aspira- 
tions. It was not long before he betook himself 


communicative with him than he had previously 
been. The old man, who did not seem, from the 
liveliness of his movements, to be nearly three 
hundred and twelve years of age, received him 
in the friendliest way possible. 

“ Have you discounted the bill ?”’ he inquired. 

Le Blond confessed his stratagem ; and, after 
many apologies for it, told him he was now going 
to let him into all the secrets he had. And this 
he did. He told him every thing—the whole 
story of the jasmine- bower—the lessons—the 
mistake about the sisters Buonvicini—the love 
of Jacqueline—the pride of General do Fano— 
and his despair of ever attaining the hand of the 
fair and noble lady. 

The Chaldean hstened with great attention. 

“Friend,” he said, after a lorg fit of thinking, 
“why should you despair? Lift the treasure, 
buy a noble estate, and present yourself to the 
general as a lord of acres. He will not refuse 
you his daughter.” 

*“ Ah! don’t deceive me with false bopes of a 
treasure.” 

** What interest have I to deceive you ?” re- 
plied Abubeker to the entreaty which the glis- 
tening eye and quivering lip of the young man 
showed to proceed from the deepest recesses of 
his heart. “ Deceive you! No, no, my good 
friend—what deceit there has been has proceed- 
ed from yourself. You skould not have told me 
that story about the bill of exchange.” Le Blond 
hung down his head and blushed. ‘“ But you 
don’t like to be absent from home so long, per- 
haps, as it will take you if you accept the trea- 
sure I offer you?” 


“ What have! to doif I go?” enquired Le. 


Blond. 

“ Set your house in order,”’ answered Abube- 
ker ; “ tell no one what has passed between us; 

retend that you must be absent some time on 

usiness ; or, better than all, sell off your whole 
concern, root and branch, for the treasure will 
make you independent of trade or profession of 
any kind. If rot, an over your property to the 
care of some friend.” A 

* Shall 1 tell Jacqueline about it ?” 

“ About your going away from home, and your 
certainty of soon being in a condition to make 
her your own, you may tell her without the least 
fear of disappointment. But breathe not a syl- 
lable of Valerten des Agnes—breathe not a syl- 
lable of the treasure.”’ 

*“ When should we start?” 

“In three days I leave Namur.” 

Le Blond promised to have all his preparations 
made by that time; “ for,” as he thought te him- 
self when he had reached his back parlor once 
more, * what have I to hope for if Jacqueline 
can’t be mine? Better to die—better to do any 
thing. There can be no harm in trying; | will 
lift the treasure.” ; 3 

When the appointed time came every thing 
was arranged ; vecuualies had been made ac- 


quainted with his hopes, and parted with him 
amid vows of eternal constancy and bright anti- 
cipations of a happy meeting. The shop was 
closed and locked, and Le Blond placed himself 
by the side of Abubeker in a handsome travel- 
ling carriage, and hurried from Namur when it 
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the postilions’ whips sounded exactly as the cathe- 
dral clock struck twelve. 


THE LIFTING OF THE TREASURE. 


The Chaldean remained quite unchanged ; 
quite as big-speaking, and ccol and careless, as 
in the coffee-room at Namur. The whole day 
was spent in the close shut-up carriage, with 
many changes of horses. The weather was dull 
and rainy; they did not even pause for refresh- 
ments, but ate and drank in the carriage. In 
the evening they pulled up at a solitary hunting 
lodge, or something of that kind, in the middle 
ef a wood. A sort of yager, in a haadsome but 
decayed uniform, received the travellers, and 
conducted them into a chamber, whose broken 
windows, repaired with pieces of paper, con- 
sorted very well with the tattered remains of the 
once splendid tapestry that hung from the mil- 
dewed walls. When a stove had been lighted in 
this cheerless apartment, the Chaldean’s ser- 
vants brought in wine and some cold provisions, 
while the yager and his assistant spread a couple 
of matresses on the floor. 

“ Do we spend the night here?” enquired Le 
Blond, looking round with a disconsolate air, for 
the whole place appeared to him ** uncanny.”’ 

“ Ten steps from this are the ruins of Valerien 
des Agnes. At midnight exactly—not ano instant 
before, not an instant after—we must be there. 
Let us drink a little here in the mean time, and 
warm ourselves at the fire. 

A cold shudder passed through Le Blond. All 
the horrible stories he had ever heard of awful 
apparitions that had taken place at the lifting of 
subterranean treasures occurred to his memory. 
He enquired of Abubeker if they were likely to 
encounter any thing of the kind! 

The Chaldean shook his head and laughed. 
** Nonsense!” he said. “ Are you afraid of old 
women’s tales ?” 

W ine and conversation made them get through 
the long evening very well; but Le Blond was 
dreadfully fatigued, partly from baying kad no 
sleep the night before, and partly from the la- 
bors of the journey. The Chaldean did not fail 
in many extraordinary stories, of which he him- 
self was usually the hero, by way of diverting 
his companion. 

When the clock struck twelve, Abubeker 
breke off in the middle of an adventure, and 
when he observed the extreme sleepiness of Le 
Blond, he stood in front of him, and said, in a 
solemn tone— 

“ You have not deceived me with any false- 
hood ? It may bury both you and me in the ruins.” 

* | assure you, on my honor,” replied Le Blond, 
“with the exception of the invention about the 
bill which”—— 

“ That was pbay. replied the other, “‘ very 
wrong. But your sleepiness on an occasion of 
such importance—not to mention the interesting 
events | was telling you of—awoke my suspicion. 
I have met with cases of the kind when the ex- 
perimentalist fell into a trance that lasted a 
whole month the moment he had found the trea- 
sure.” 

‘* Indeed ?—that would be fearful,” replied Le 

lond, striving against his somnolency. 

“Not atal!l fearful to the sleeper,” said the 
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Chaldean, “‘ while the trance lasts; for he has 
the sweetest possible dreams, and can wish for 
nothing better than to be entranced his whole 
lifetime. But waiting so long for his recovery 
was a miserable bore to me; and”—— 

‘** But the treasure was got up in spite of*all 
that ?” asked Le Blond. 

Abubeker looked at the hour.and motioned to 
Le B!ond to be silent, and follow. He lighteda 
small dark lantern, and went down a few steps. 
Le Blond followed, but so overcome with sleep 
that he scarcely knew what he was doing. They 
went a little way through the wood till they 
came to a broken down wall. The Chaldean 
8 with his finger that this was the situation 
of the treasure. While he took out a book and 
began reading it by the light of the dark-lantern, 
Le Blond sat down ona fragment of the wall, 
and settled himself to repose. The Chaldean 
read on, and Le Blond, in spite of the importance 
of the adventure of which he was the hero, fell 
very unheroically fast asleep. 


THE DREAM. 


When at last he aweke from this ill-timed 
sleep, it was full daylight. He rubbed his eyes. 
He was lying in a splendid bed, in the mild twi- 
light of green silk curtains. He drew these 
back, and perceived that he was in a gorgeous 
room, whose walls were ornamented with the 
finest pictures—whose subjects, he observed, 
were principally the adventures of cupid and 
other deities who owned his power—the furni- 
ture was rich beyond description. On a table 
near the bed was an elegant vase, filled with 
fresh-gathered roses. 

Le Blond had some difficulty in remembering 
all that had passed. He had but a confused re- 
collection of the stone in the hunting lodge—the 
tumbled down wall—and Abubeker reading by 
the light of the dark-lantern. He raised him- 
self in bed, and looked for the Chaldean. 

At the noise a side door opened ; a chamber- 
lain in rich gold livery came in, while two other 
attendants followed him, walking noiselessly on 
tiptoe, and after them came a venerable old man, 
who took hold of Le Blond’s wrist, and after- 
ward poured out some medicine into a silver 
spoon, and offered it to the patient. 

“TI don’t need any of your stuff,’ said Le 
Blond. “If it weren’t that I am a little bewil- 
dered, I never felt better in my life.” 

The physician shook his head, and said, “ I 
beseech your highness, take but one spoonful ; 
t’will do you good, | assure your serene high- 
ness.’ ; 

Monsieur Le Blond stared at the old man with 
all his eyes, and, putting aside the medicine, en- 
quired for Abubeker. The attendants leoked 
at each other, and it was evident from their faces 
they considered him out of his mind. At last 
the physician ventured to enquire, ** Whom does 

our highness refer to by the name of Abube- 

er?” 

“The person who came here with me last 
night—the Chaldean.” 

** Your highness has beea here for a considera- 
ble time, and no one came with you but your 
highness’s wife, her grace the duchess.” 

** W ife!—duchess! —considerable time!” ejacu- 
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lated the amazed youth; “I beg you will leave 
off fooling me with your ridiculous titles about 
duchesse3 and graces, and let me getup. Where 
are my clothes ?” : 

The physician and servants looked at each 
other with pitying faces at their master’s melan- 
choly condition, and at last united in begging 
him to remain tranquil in his couch, at all events, 
till they had obtained the commands of his lady 
the duchess. One of the attendants left the room 
for the purpose. Le Blond considered the whole 
party insane, or the whole business a trick of 
the Chaldean’s. He asked if he was at St. Va- 
lerien des Agnes? 

* Your highness is in your hunting castle of 
Charmes, as retirement is recommended for the 
recovery of your highness’s health.” 

_The emissary now returned with orders to give 
his ape his clothes. 

** Will your grace have your morning robe, or 
the uniform, or your hunting-suit ?” 

“No; I want my clothes, I tell you, and be 
done with your folly about graces, as I told you 
before.” 

They brought him clothes of the finest stuffs ; 
a coat of blue silk, on the left breast of which a 
silver star was fixed. At this Le Blond lost 
temper entirely. He demanded his ownclothes 
in a whirlwind of passion. The attendants trem- 
bled, and grew pale as death; the physician 
alone had the courage to entreat him to mode- 
rate his fury—it might have the worst effects on 
his distemper. Le Blond haviag exhausted him- 
self in his anger, yielded at last to his destiny, 
and hoped to discover the Chaldean when he 
was dressed. When his toilet was completed, 
breakfast was brought in, in a magnificent china 
service. He ate and drank, though every thing 
was strange and wonderful. 


all directions. i 
** How far is this from Namur?” he enquired. 


Nobody could tell. He enquired again for the | 





Such splendor he | 
had, of course, never seen in his days before. | 
On going’ to the window he saw that he was in | bor under. 
an old-fashioned looking castle, in the middle of | 


a forest, through which alleys had been cut in| You shall then judge.” 
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that he was in slippers, and called for his b oots. 
At this moment an attendant opened the door, 
and announced “ her grace the duchess.’’ 


THE DUCHESS. 


In.a light morning dress, still more graceful 
than it was splendid—splendid as it was—a lady 
glided into the room, and motioned for the phy- 
sicans and attendants to retire. ‘1 wish to be 
alone with my husband for a moment; you can 
wait outside the door.” 

Le Blond, when he saw the fair and elegant 
creature, whose face was perfectly unknown to 
him, approach him with a countenance of the 
most friendly interest. did not know whether he 
was actually mad, or only ina very vivid dream. 
She bent deeply and respectfully before him, 
and appeared to wish to apologise for her intru- 
sion, but failed to utter a word. She laid her 
hand lightly upon his shoulder, and looked long 
and earnestly in his face; then in a voice of ten- 
der anxiety, enquired, “ How de you find your- 
self toeday? Dobe good and rational at last; 
and rave no longer about your lace-trades, and 
conjurors, and Jacquelines, and treasures. You 
have spoken of nothing else for a year past. 
Ah! how happy should | be if your grace were 
perfectly yourself again, that we might return 
to the court; Paris, they tell me, is so gay just 
now! The Duchess of Nemours writes me such 
charming accounts, and enquires so affection- 
ately after your health.” 

* The Duchess of Nemours!” said Le Blond, 
to whose handsome countenance, the lady’s hand 
on his shoulder, ber glances of affection, and her 
musical and confidential tones, brought one blush 
after another. ‘ Most gracious lady, | know 
net where | am. 1 almost believe—may the 
saints forgive me!—lam bewitched. I beseech 
yow, madame, rescue me from the delusions | la- 
1 will tell you my whole history, 
from the day of my birth to the present hour. 


He related his adventures. The lady listened 
and smiled sadly, ** Oh, heavens!’ she exclaim- 
ed at last, whtn Le Blond had finished his re- 


Chaldean. He described him minutely, and told | cital ; “* all this you have told me, at least a hun- 


them all he knew of him, and particularly that 


he was three hundred andtwelve years old. The, 
servants shrugged their shoulders ; the physician | 
assured him that nobody had seen such an indi- | might increase your excitement. 
vidual as he described, and on hearing of the! sake, you will keep yourself calm. 
'more of those vain dreameries. Be again as 


three hundred and twelve years, he seized again 
on the pulse. 

* Gentlemen,” said Le Blond, “ either I am 
foolish, or you; for that I am awake, and not 
dreaming, I am perfectly convinced. Whose 
house aim I in now ?” 

** Your highness is inhabiting your Chateau 
des Charmes, along with your highness’s wife, 
her highness the duchess.” 

“Wife? I beg you won't treat me any longer 
as if I were out of mysenses. | never was mar- 


ried, and how the devil can i havea wife? I 
should like to see her, that’s all.” 

“} will announce your highness’s wishes to 
her grace,” said one of the servants with a deep 
bow, and left the apartment. 

“ Folly !” exclaimed Le Blond, and was pre- 
paring to go out ot the room, when he observed 





dred times before. It was on this very account 
we were recommended by his majesty’s pbysi- 
cian to leave Paris, to avoid every thing that 
1 beg, for my 
hink no 


you always used to be before this attack, and 
banish your fantastic imaginations. Will you? 
for my sake, say. you will!” 

‘* Whatever you like, most gracious madame; 
but either [ am as mad as a March hare, or be- 
wiched; or that infernal conjuror has bewitched 
you, and all your servants: for 1’ll take my sol- 
men oath, 1am no duke; 1 am the lace-mer- 
chant, Le Blond, of Namur, I have”——_ 

“ Alas! alas! ’tis but the old tale again!” sigh- 
ed the duchess, sadly, “and this after having 
promised me to be rational. All seems to be in 
vain. You have forgotten who | am again?’ 

Le Blond shook his head; and yet there was 
some thing in the whole bearing of the duchess, 
and particularly in the sound of her voice, that 
did not seem entirely unknown to him. 
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*‘] feel, madame,” he answered, “as if I had, 
some time or other, but when or where I know 
not, had the honor of seeing you before, but ’’~- 

“Heaven he praised!’’ interposed the lady, 
** your senses begin to return. ‘This is the first 
time you have spoken so rationally for many 
months. Let us have but patience, and you will 
remember every thing in time. As your strength 
returns, you will be able to banish your fan- 


and don’t expose your want of self-knowledge 
tothe servants. You arethe Duc de Melfi; you 
are my husband, and might be so happy and 
comfortable if you’””—— 

“the Duc de Melfi! J your husband! I must 
indeed be mad, madam, before I can believe so 
unlikely a story as that.” 

** But you are mad, my love, because you don’t 
believe so true a story as that; because you are 
constantly flying to the window, and wishing to 
escape into the wood; I have been forced to 
have the windows nailed down, the drawbridge 
drawn up,and carefully guarded. 1 have had 
to stay away from you for many, many days, the 
sight of me seemed always toincrease your mal- 
ady somuch. I have had to station attendants 
at the door even now; for once you tried to 
murder me—me your faithful and affectionate 
wife,—so completely has your disease banished 
me from your heart!” 

Tears stood in the eyes of the beautiful du- 
chess asshe recalled this instance of the cruelty 
of her husband. 

*“ What?” exclaimed Monsieur Le Blond, 
starting up,“ J wish to fly out of the window? J 
wish to murder you? by heavens, madame, my 
head really begins to turn. How can you ”»—— 

** And you won't frighten me any more then?” 
said the duchess, coaxingly. 

* Certainly not, most honored madame.” 

‘“ Nor speak of your former fooleries, or, at 
least, not make yourself ridiculous before the 
servants, but show yourself master here; my 
husband, Duc de Melfi, in short,every thing that 
you really and truly are.” 

‘** Fair lady,’’ said Le Blond, who doubted the 
evicence both of his eyes and ears, ‘I know 
no more than the man in the moon, who or what 
I am; may the foul fiend run away with the 
Chaldean!—but | am ready to obey your or- 
ders, and be exactly who or what you wish me.” 

The duchess cast her arms around his neck, 
and kissed his cheek in gratitude for this obedi- 
ence. A flame ran through his veins at the 
touch of her lips, and, having returned the sa- 
lute without well knowing what he did, he gave 
his hand into her’s, and was led through the rest 
of the apartments. 


THE DUKE. 


One room surpassed the other in magnificence 
and cumfort. As often, however, as he exclaimed 
that he had never seen such things in his life, 
the duchess smiled, and shuok her hand threat- 
eningly, or placed it over his mouth. 

“* Remember your promise, my dear De Melfi,” 
rons said, and Le Blond instantly perceived his 

auit. 

“I don’t exactly understand the trick some- 
body or other is playing me,” reflected the youth, 
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“nor what their object can be; nor do | feel 
perfectly sure that Iam not insane, or dream- 
ing, or that that infernal Chaldean has not en- 
chanted me, But,in the mean time, | can wait 
and see how things turn out. This can’t last for 
ever and when’—— But here he remembered 
what Abubeker had told him, when they were 
sitting by the fire in the hunting lodge, of the 


é an- } man who had fallen into a trance the moment he 
cies. At all events, never speak of them again; | 


had found the treasure, and had not awakened 
from it for four weeks, but had had the most 
ravishing and delightfui dream for the whole of 
that time. 

‘** What an odd thing it would be,” he thought, 
as this recollection occurred to him, “ if 1 was 
lying all this time on the mattrass at the side of 
the stove, with the Chaldean beside me, dream- 
ing I was a duke, and striving to believe myself 
one with all my might! Well, | must wait.’’ 
And from that moment he did his best to play 
the part of the Duc ce Melfi. The only thing 
that puzzled him was how he ought to behave to 
the duchess. He stood in such awe of her that 
he could scarcely look her in the face. It was 
only her extreme graciousness that could have 
given him a little more courage. 

* * . * * * 
The castle lay exceedingly retired,in the midst 
of adeep wood. It was old and weather-beatea 
on the outside, however handsomely fitted up 
within; situated on a rock, and surrounded by 
a deep ditch, which was crossed by a massive 
drawbridge. Its interior consisted, besides the 
principal rooms, which were magnificent and 
stately in their proportions, of a great number 
of pigeon-hole chambers, and long rambling 
pein. sna so dark that lamps had to be kept 
burning in them even in the day-time. Great 
splendor was kept up in the whole arrange- 
ments of the castle, thouga the servants were 
few in number. There were but three male 
domestics, and two females; the physician, the 
chatellain, a cook, half a duzen grooms, and 
about the same number of foresters and ran- 

ers. : 
3 But the duchess interested him more than all. 
He could not deny that she was very lovely, and 
could not help wondering at the fancy she had 
to consider him her husband who feit himself 
unworthy of se high an honor. At last, however, 
he acted as he had promised, and resisted no 
longer. He seemed never so happy as when he 
assumed an air of authority with the servants, 
and comported himself in all respects as his 
grace the Duc de Melfi. The medicines which 
the physician had persisted in administering 
were now discoatinued; the duchess loaded the 
overjoyed practitioner with praises of his skill, 
and more substantial proofs of ber gratitude ; 
and the patiert was declared quite cured at the 
very moment when he was more thoroughly per- 
suaded than ever that the rest of the party;were 
under some extraordivary delusion, for which 
he could not possibly account, unless by suppos- 
ing that he had got by some means among the 
fairies. However, after a few days he recon- 
ciled himself as entirely to this fairy kind of ex-’ 
istence as if he had never led any other. His 
wife seemed to grow more and more beautiful 
every day, and even the memory of Jacqueline 
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became dimmed in her rival’s presence. In| were fulfilled—that, in short, she was as ladies 


fact, it seemed something approaching to a sin 
to think of Jacqueline now that he was the hus- 
band of another. Day after day passed on; 
they sang—they played—they read the newest 
poems—they hunted. The duchess was a fa- 
mous horsewoman; and with her fowling- pieces 
she brought down more game than his grace 
himself, who at first was very awkward at the 
sport. But in time he acquired more skill, and 
the duchess triumphed greatly on the occasion 
of his fortunate hits,and reminded him that be- 
fore his illness he had been the best shot at 
court, and had attracted his majesty’s observa- 
tion at several royal battues. 

“ You remember, love, the majestic stag you 
brought down in the Duke of Urleans’s park, 
and how his majesty complimented you on your 
achievement ?” 

His grace smiled some unintelligible answer 
to this reminiscence, and muttered to himself— 
“Not one word of all these wonderful stories 
can I recollect. 1 know nothing about either 
kings or dukes; all | know is, that somebody or 
other is making a confounded fool of me, but-— 
mum !” 

Such observations as these he now strictly 
confined to soliloquy, in case of bringing a cloud 
of regret and sorrow over the beautiful and sun- 
ny brow of the duchess. He, therefore, con- 
cealed his real feelings as well as be could, and 
at last acquired that power in such perfection 
that he very nearly hid them from himself. He 
slid very naturally into the train of thoughts and 
feelings adapted tohis present rank and mode of 
life. ‘The duchess read letters to him from va- 
rious persons of importance, making enquiries 
after the progress of his recovery; aud what ap- 
peared the oddest thing of all was, that some of 
these epistles were from the princes and prin- 
cesses of the royal family—and he had, indeed, 
to thank Louis himself for Lis eondescension in 
sympathising with his indi:position. The du- 
chess used to laugh till she was almost ill, when 
he showed her at first some of the letters of 
thanks he was obliged tosend to those illustrious 
personages, where the mercantile phraseology 
of the lace-merchant came into ludicrous com- 
— with the courtly style of the Duc de 

elfi. 


THE SECRET. 


And months in this way passed on. The 
spring began to appear—birds sang in the wood 
—the meadows became green—the rock was 
covered with flowers. Then Le Blond thought 
oftener than he had hitherto done of Jacqueline 
and the jasmine bower, and Italian lessons. An 
indescrivable longing sometimes came over him, 
and he sighed to be at home ayain. In such 
moods as these the enchanted castle was nothing 
but a splendid prison. But even if he had wish- 
ed to leave it, it was nolonger in his power—the 
draw bridge was not so powerful an impediment 
to him as his heart. He leved his wife with all 
his soul, and she deserved his affection from the 
tenderness of her behaviour. He became more 
devoted to her than ever, when, one mornmg, 
with many blushes and broken confessions, she 
gave him to understand that her highest wishes 





wish to be who love their lords. From that in- 
stant she was the only object of his care ; if Jac- 
queline for a moment re-asserted her place in 
his affection, he strove to banish her from his 
thoughts. The duchess also, since the day of 
the confession, seemed to have redoubled her 
affection ; but he sometimes read in her eyes an 
expression of sadness which seemed to become 
stonger every day. Often for a long time she 
looked dull and disconsolate in his face, and 
then burst into tears and sobs which she found 
it impossible to control. In vain he tried to 
sooth her, or to learn the cause of her grief.— 
She continued cheerless and depressed, and 
strove to avoid his enquiries with all manner of 
excuses. The physician whom he consulted 
on the occasion, shook his head with a look of 
professional importance. 

‘Fler grace’s melancholy is quite natural, my 
lord—the condition of her grace is amply safii- 
cient to account for it. Your highness may be 
quite easy.” 

And, indeed, this seemed to his highness a 
verv sensible way of accounting for it. But 
when he attended more closely to the tears of 
the duchess, and the way she behaved toward 
himself, it seemed as if there was some secret 
pressing upon ber mind. Once, indeed, she went 
so far as to say, somewhat enigmatically, * Alas! 
now that my object is gained, I am made at once 
most happy and most miserable.” 

One evening, when she would scarcely leave 
him for a moment, and when smiles and tears 
succeeded each other like sunshine and showers 
in April, he entreated her once more to explain 
her strange behaviour. He pressed her so close- 
ly that at last she said— 

‘* Not now—you shall knew every thing to- 
morrow.” 

She led him to the supper table, and pouring 
out a.cup of sparkling champaigne, béyged him 
to drown his anxiety and curiosity in a draught 
of wine. 

* + * Y * * 

His first thought when he awaked, was the se- 
cret the duchess had promised to reveai to him, 
But how great was his astonishment to find bim- 
self lying on a mattress in the old chamber with 
the tattered tapestry, where be had been with 
the Chaldean! A little fire stl burned in the 
stove. The old yager, with bis faded uniform, 
was standing at the window, and had no sooner 
perceived the movement of the sleeper, than he 
hurried to the door and shouted—*Masier Abu- 
beker, he is awake !”’ 

The Chaldean entered in a moment, and, going 
up to the mattress, enquired how he was. 

‘Not very well,” replied Le Blond—* My head 
feels quite puzzled; but, for heaven’s sake, tell 
me where | am, and what devilry you are play- 
ing with me now.” 

**Where stiould you be, my friend, but in Va- 
lerien des Anges?” 

** Where is my castle; my wife, the Duchess 
de Melfi; my servants?” 

The Chaldean burst into a laugh—* You 
haven't shaken off your dreams yet, | see; but 
let us have no more on’t. Take a drop of this 
tincture—it will restore your strength, for it is 
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no joke to lie insensible for more than three 
months. We have had an immense deal of 
trouble with you. Come, take a good gulp. The 
tincture will do you good.” 

Le Blond at first refused, but when the Chai- | 
dean declared he would answer no question till | 
he had drank, he obeyed. The liquid flew 
through his blood like fire, 

* Now, thea,” said Le Blond, “ tell me where 
is the duchess, my wife! 1 must go to her, what 
ever may happen.” 

‘**Master Le Blond,” replied Abubeker, drily, 
ae remeinber where you are, and the purpose 
of your a’ Don’t be ridiculous, and 
speak like a fool. What the deuce do you mean | 
by castles, and wives,and servants? 1 havea 
pet deal more right to ask you about your be- 

aviour in causing me such anxiety; for your 
trance was your own fault, by your having been 
guilty of some deceit or mental reservation. I 
warned you sufficiently before we came. Why 
did you behave so ill ?” 

“Don’t play any more tricks upon me, Master | 
Abubeker,” said Le Blond, haughtily; “where is | 
my Chateau des Charmes—my wife, the Duchess | 
de Melfi?” | 

The Chaldean thought for a while and then | 
shook his head. | 

“There is no Duchess de Melfiin France, and | 





no Chateau des Charmes. How came you, a ed 


Jace merchant in Namur, to marry a princess— 
eh? think quietly for a moment, and such non- | 
sense will get out of your head.” 

“But I have letters from the Duke of Orleans | 
—the Duke of Guienne—the Duchess de Ne-| 
mours, from—yes—his majesty himself.” 

““Have you—where are they then?” said Abu- 
beker, with a short dry cough. 

Le Blond looked round. There he lay on the 
mattress, dressed in the very clothes he had tra- 
velled in from Namur. He rubbed his eyes, and 
jumped up. The sun was just sinking. He 
paced thoughtfully through the reom—stuod still 
and searched his pockets, one after the other— 
but could discover no vestige of his ducal exist- 
ence whatever. 

‘“‘] wish to heaven you would tell me what the 
deuce has taken place! You don’t wish to per- 
suade me that | have been in a dream fora quar- 
ter of a year, when I know very well I have eat- 
en, and drank, and slept, and waked, every day, 
as “be aor gi as clock-work.” 

* And you, sir,” replied the Chaldean, with 
evident indignation, “don’t mean to persuade me 
to believe in your trumpery dreams? Think 
yourself what you please, whether duke or lace- 
man, but be thankful to me for awakening you 
from your trance.” we 

“ Thankful !—there is no great occasion for 
thankfulness, Master Abubeker, when one is 
transmogrified from a duke into a dealer of silks 
and lace.” 

“ Weil, sir, I will argue with you no longer,” 
said the Chaldean, quietly ; “but my time is pre- 
cious ; the carriage is at the door, and we must 
back to Namur. Please to follow me.” 

“By no manner of means; not an inch from 
this spot. The Chateau des Charmes, and my 
wife, can’t be far from this.” 





“ ]f such is your opinion, Master Le Blond, 
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you may stay here in this wood. For my part I 
am off to Namur. Farewell.” 

The Chaldean seemed really to be going. Le 
Blond thought it unadvisable tocontinue by him- 
self in an unknown part of the country. , He ac- 
cordingly shouted to him, when he had already 
got to the door. 

“Ho! stop, Abubeker; what’s become of the 
treasure we were to lift ?”’ 

“We will speak of that in the carriage, when 
you have come to your senses a little more.” 

Le Blond said nothing, and followed the Chal- 
dean. The carriage was ready drawn up, with 
servants before and behind. They got in, and 
in an instant were in full trot through the forest. 


SEPARATION. 
Le Blond was deep in meditation, and Abu- 


| beker had apparently no inclination to disturb 
him, The extraordinary rapidity of their course 


seemed to luil the old gentleman to sleep. The 
disenchanted duke, however, made two sensible 
observations from the swiftness of their progress. 
One was, that the treasure, if it was in the car- 
riage, could not be very heavy; and the second 
was, that his companion must have bis enchant- 
ments and disenchaotments perfecily at his 
command, for at every station horses were ready 
stationed, as if the travellers had been expect- 


“ About the treasure, Master Abubeker, how 
have we goton? Did we lift it?” 

“To be sure we did,” answered the Chaldean, 
half asleep; “‘ it isn’t quite so much as we ex- 
pected, owing to your trance, but quite enough 
to make you comfortable as long as you live.” 

“How much ?” 

“Can’t say.” 

“Is it here ?” 

“Certainly,” said the Chaldean, yawning, “but 
with your leave, 1 am terribly tired. 1 shall be 
obliged to you to let me have an hour or two’s 
snooze. You can determine in the mean time, 
what you will do with the money.” 

“That's determined on already. As soon asl 
get the money, | will search through every inch 
of France, till I find my chateau and wife.” 

“The surest method, my friend, to make your 
money disappear; for yeur good genius did not 
bestow it on to be lavished away on a dream 
l am sorry idpthe trouble | have given you, for 
already your absurd resolution has made a por- 
tion of it disappear—you should use the rest wise- 


ly. 

eae what do you mean by ‘wisely,’ if I may 
ask ?”’ 

“You love the daughter of General what’s his 
name,in Namur.” 

** Ah!” said Le Blond, “’tis no longer to be 
thought of. lam married to another—nay, in a 
few months I shall be a fath” —— 

“Hush !” shouted Aububeker, “ and trouble 
me no more with your ridiculous dream. You 
will lose the whole treasure. That foolish sen- 
tence has swept off a good lot of it already ; if 
go on, I tell you, you willrc'n yourself—and 

ark ye, sir, you willruin me.” 

The last words were uttered in a tone that 
made Le Blond silent. The man had always 
been a riddle to him; he was now an object of 
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suspicion. He began to think the Chaldean had 
played him a trick, but by no means put him in 
the way of a treasure. Only he could not com- 
prehend the object of so expensive a hoax. His 
residence also at Charmes—that, he was well 
persuaded, was neither hoax nor dream. 

When morning dawned, the carriage stopped 
for a change of horses at a small house near a 
bridge, and the Chaldean yawned mightily,.but 
seemed to compose himself again to sleep. Le 
Blond could keep silence no longer, but nudged 
his neighbor. 

“Come, be a little open with me, Abubeker.— 
Do you persist in saying I have been asleep all 
this time, and that | never” —— 

The Chaldean whistled as if to prevent his 
hearing what was said; but Le Blond persever- 


* Listen tome, Abubeker—you shall never 
persuade me, for 1 am in a condition to prove 
what I say: I have irresistible evidence that I 
was really in Charmes; that I was really the 
husband of the duchess, and” —— 

But Abubeker broke in on him in a voice of 
thunder--“ Again? how often have you to be warn- 
pa fe man?” he continued, grasping his hand, 
and looking sternly. ‘You have already lost a 
great part of the fortune you had won; see that 
you lose not all. Listen to me once and for 
ever. Forget your dream. Let not a syllable 
of your idiotical fancy pass your lips, neither to 
me nor to any living soul—write it not, draw it 
not, let it be buried as in the tomb; on these 
conditions you will see me again, and be fortu- 
nate ; if not”—— 

An impressive look finished the sentence, and 
the Chaldean opened the door of the carriage 
and leapt out. At the same moment, a strong 
broad-shouldered man tumbled in, and sat down 
unceremoniously at the young man’s side, and 
the carriage rattled over the bridge. 

Monsieur Le Blond was astonished at the new 
incident, and still more so when his new com- 


‘ panion pulled a pistol from his breast, and said 


with a dubious sort of smile, “‘’’T' is loaded, and 
never fails.’””’ He then drew forth a prodigious 
knife, and, remarking it was very sharp, beg- 
ged Le Blond to try the edge of it with his fin- 
ger. 

‘“*T have not the least wish,” said the bewilder- 
ed Le Blond, “and believe it on your word. But 
why all these preparations ?” 

“ On the first noise you make,” replied the 
man, quietly—‘‘on the first movement you show, 
1 shall have the honor to stick this knife between 
your ribs, or send a bullet through your brain. 1 
am sorry we must live on such peremptory 
terms ; and for your own sake, 1 must beg you to 
let me tie a handkerchief over your eyes, till I 
tell you te open them again.” 

“But why ?” enquired Le Blond. 

‘Because you are my prisoner, sir,’ answer- 
ed his ferocious companion ; “de you consent to 
be blindfolded, or’’—— 

_ He placed the point of the knife within a few 
inches of Le Blond’s breast. 

In a situation of that kind, submission is una- 
voidable. The bandage was tied round so scien- 
tifically that not a glimmer of daylight could 
be perceived. How long the journey lasted it is 
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impossible to tell. Le Blond himself could n’t 
even guess. He waked and slept, and dreamt 
and waked again. His greatest anxiety was to 
know what was to be done with him—where they 
were carrying him. But on these points his 
companion gave him no information. 


AS YOU WERE! 


The carriage suddenly stopped, and Le Blond 
was ordered todescend. Visionsof sharp knives 
and loaded pistols passed in quick succession be- 
fore his closed eyes. The carriage in the mean 
time rolled off, leaving him standing blindfolded, 
afraid to make any motion toward removing 
the bandage, in case of the threat of his growl- 
ing companion being carried :nto execution. At 
last, on hearing no noise, lie slowly lifted the 
handkerchief; but as to seeing any thing around 
him, he might just as well have kept it on. It 
was pitch dark, as if the night had been built of 
black marble. Le Blond thought he had gone 
blind, but as he turned himself round he saw 
certain lights flickering before him, which he 
could not doubt preceeded from the windows of 
a house. On looking closer, he recognised the 
well known scene. He was standing. before the 
house of the President of the court, in frost of 
his own little wareroom of silks andlaces. The 
clock struck twelve. Not a vestige was to be 
seen of carriage, or Chaldean, or man with the 
sharp knife! After much knocking, the door 
was at last opened by his gaping domestic ; the 
carpet bag carried into the back parlor, which 
appeared in precisely the same condition—nota 
chair moved, not a table disturbed—as when he 
left it; and, silent and meditating many things, 
the weary traveller betook himself to his couch 
not without some vague hopes of awakening 
once more in the Chateau des Charmes. But 
in the morning he found bimself just where he 
was; and on coolly reflecting over all matters, 
and calculating his gains by the journey, which 
consisted of nothing but the five thousand livres 
the Chaldean had given him the night .before 
they started, he came to the conclusion that he 
must once more betake himself to trade, and 
forget, as much as possible, the interlude in 
which he had been a performer. But when 
trade is once lost, it is difficult for even the 
handsomest youth in Flanders to recover it all 
of a sudden. The slacker, however, was his 
employment, the more earnestly he gazed out of 
the back window at the jasmine bower, and 
watched for the appearance of Jacqueline. But 
no Jacqueline appeared. He was constantly in 
the arbor musing over his former happiness ; 
and, the more he mustd, the more the image of 
the Duchess de Melfi disappeared from his heart. 
It had beer but a temporary falling away—a 
portion, perhaps, of the enchantment cast over 
him. And, again, he had no thought, no wish, 
no heart, but for Jacqueline. He began the 
Italian grammar once more; for he feund on 
making enquiry after General de Fano, that he 
had left Namur several weeks before, with his 
whole family, probably on his return to Naples. 
This news completed his misery. He cursed 
his bad luck; he cursed his poverty; and, above 
all, he cursed the Chaldean. The latter, indeed, 
he considered it a Christiun duty to hate and de- 
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test, for he had not the slightest doubt that he 
was the devil. 
cursing had a good effect on his constitution, or 
that time brought its usual soothing influence and 
mitigated the surrow it could not altogether cure, 
we must candidly confess that Le Blond in six 
weeks looked handsomer than ever, and had al- 
most got over every thing except his love for 
Jacqueline. That, indeed, grew warmer every 
day ; for, in cases like that, 


“ Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


And an incident happened about this time that 
fed him with fresh hopes. 

One morning a letter was presented him, ad- 
dressed to “ Monsieur de Biond de Laure.” — 
Street, house, and number—every thing was 
correct, except the “de” before the Blond; and 
the addition at the end. He opened the letter, 
and the contents were still more surprising than 
the superscription. It was a petition from a 
certain “Martin Crispin, steward and overseer 


of the barony de Laure,” begging to be re- | 


tained in the service of the new proprietor, and 


des Anges, who had purchased it for him, and 
would shortiy send him the deeds that were ne- 
cessary for his signature. The ex 
the last few months had made Le Blond more 
cautious than before. He said nothing on the 
subject of his letter, but waited patiently till the 
promised documents should arrive. And even 
when, at the end of eight days, a thick packet 
made its appearance, and on being opened dis- 
played sundry skins of parchment, and various 
signatures and acquittauces of persons whose 
names he never heard of, be was still uncertain 
whether to take any notice of the incident. And 
yet there was every appearance of reality about 
it; but not more so, he thought again, than about 
his wife the Duchess de Melfi, or even about the 


Chaldean; and he was completely puzzled what | 


todo. The letters were dated from **De Laure, 
near Gaillac, in the government of Languedoc. 
A gazetteer convinced him of the existence of 
Gaillac; but better authority than a gazetteer 
had convinced him of the existence of the duch- 
ess ; and, in short, in this state of perplexity, he 
took the very sensible resolution of consulting 
his landlord, the president. That official, a 
good-natured, pompous man, perused the docu- 
ments with great care. At the end of the first 
page he called him Monsieur de Blond, and 
begged him to be seated ; and when he had fold- 
ed up the papers he shook him very kindly by 
the hand, called him his good friend De Laure, 
and asked him to meet a few neighbors, thatday 
at dinner at his honse. But Monsieur de Blond 
de Laure had no time to eat dinners with stately 
presidents of the sovereign court. He convey- 
ed all his goods and chattels, silks, bobbineis, 
and laces, to the church of St. Mary of Cologne 
to make petticuats for the nine thousand virgins, 
and was off, in avout an hour after his interview 
with the otticial, as fast as six herses would car- 
ry him, to the government of Languedoc, and 
city of Gaiillac. There could be no louger any 
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Whether it was that all this | L 








doubt that he was the person intended by “ De 
aure,” for, in addition to all the other evidence 
which had satisfied the legal mind of the presi- 
dent, he had picked up a slipof paper, on which 
was written, ‘* Monsieur—here you have the trea- 
sure we talked of converted into a splendid and 
valuable estate. Enjoy it with silence, and fare- 
well. ABUBEKFR.” 

Now that he was lord of something more than 
a handsome person and a few bales of silk, he 
resolved to search the world over till he found 
General de Fano, and begged of him the hand 
of his daughter. And when a man has plenty of 
money, it is astonishing how much easier it is to 
find a general of division, with a beautiful daugh- 
ter, however far away from one, than to find a 
needle in a bottle of straw, though just under 
one’s nose. 


ABUBEKER AGAIN. 


His journey was without any adventure worth 
recording, till one evening, when he had enter- 
ed the province of Languedoc, and was a:cend- 
ing the hill on which the town of Alby is situated 


| he encountered one which promised to cast all 
referring for testimonials to the uobleman who | former incidents into the shade. The hill was 
had just sold it. He said he applied to him, as | so steep that he had left the carriage, in order 
he had been advised todo by Monsieur Valerien | to walk up and enjoy at the same time the cool 





air of the evening and the splendid view. Bya 
short cut he had attained a part of the hill to 
which the carriage had to toil by a long and te- 
dious round, when he was startled from his reve- 
rie by the wheels of a carriage coming down in 
the opposite direction, at so prodigious a pace 
that he could barely jump, to one side to avoid 
being run over. The glance he caught inside, 
as he stood ona heap of stones while the vehicle 
rushed past, had nearly converted him into a 
statue of horror and surprise. Earnestly bend- 
ing her ear to catch the whispers of the Chal- 
dean, sat a female, whom the beating of his 
heart immediately revealed to him to be Jac- 
queline. The loved—the lost!—and in cempa- 
ny with the enemy of mankind! He rushed af- 
ter them as fast as he could; but his motionless- 
ness had given them a few minutes’ start. He 
was ferced, besides, to go the roundabout way, 
for fear of missing his carriage; and when at 
last he reached that ponderous machine, and 
had succeeded in turning it the other way, the 
carriage he was in pursuit of was no where to 
be seen; but whether lost in the defiles of the 
mountain, or evanished into thin air, he could 
not at that moment determine. A party of herse- 
men now galloped rapidly past; but turned back 
when they had got fairly in his front, while one 
of them asked if he had seen a carriage in which 
were a gentleman and a lady. 

** Yes!” exclaimed Le Blond; and was about 
to ask a number of questions when he was in- 
terrupted by the stranger, who seemed over- 
whelmed with anguish. 

“Did the lady scream ?” 

* By no means,” replied Le Blond—*‘ she ra- 
ther” —— 

*“*Was she gagged?” 

* No, no—she was listen”—— 

“Was she making no effort to escape from the 
villain that ran away with her ” 

“Ran away with her?” exclaimed Le Blond, 
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and sank back into the carriage with a groan. 
Before he bad recovered his voice, the horse- 
men had galloped on. On reaching the town 
where he had changed horses, he could hear 
nothing of the fugitives. Further pursuit was 
useless. He went into every coffee-room, in 


hopes of some discovery; and toa public con- | 


cert for the same purpose, but allin vain. The 
weariest and saddest man that night that went to 
bed in Languedoc, was Monsieur de Blond de 
Laure. At daybreak, he was disturbed by a 
rustling at his curtains, and standiag beside his 
bed between two of his servants, who had light- 
ed him into the room, was the long figure of the 
Chaldean. Le Blond bit his finger to discover 
whether he was awake—Abubeker smiled, and 
motioned the servants to retire. 

“Monsieur Le Blond,’ he said, “I promised to 
see you once more.” 

* Tam glad to see you,” stuttered Le Bicnd, 
“but Master Abu-—”’ 

‘“‘ Hush !—that is no longer my name. Ia 
France, my name is Monsieur Valerien des 
Anges. What I promised I have done!—and, 
now,” he added in his usual tone, “ I go to Ice- 
land to pulverise the philosopher’s stone, at the 
flames of Hecla.” 

““Very good,” replied Le Blond—*but let me 
ask a single question. Is it necessary that Ma- 
derneiselle de Fano should assist at the pulveris- 
ing ?’ 

** Nonsense.” 

“ *T is no nonsense, sir,’ cried Le Blond—“ | 
tell you, you have carried off the lady 1 adore! 
and by the heavens above’’—— 

“1 carried her off—why should I do such folly? 
I am married already to one of the Fays of Cau- 
casus. But to business—your fortune is now 
made—enjoy it wisely, and forget how you 
acquired it. One word of tittle tattle, and you 
die—a bird shall carry it, though you whisper it 
to the priest; the sword shali find you though 
you are bending at the altar. You understand 
me?” 

** And Jacqueline ?’”’ enquired Le Blond. 

“is bere. Have patience, and accept the in- 
vitation that will be sent you to-day. Farewell. 
Be silent and happy.” Abubeker disappeared. 

About noon, somebody enquired for Monsieur 
de Laure, and a stately-mannered gentleman 
came into the room, where our hero had long 
been expecting something to take place, and 
presented an invitation to him to dine with the 
Archbishop of Alby. The invitation was ac- 
cepted in mute admiration at the talents of the 
Chaldean; and even the court of an archbishop 
presented no difficulties to Le Blond, who, hav- 
ing been a duke so long, though only ina dream, 
enacted nothing so naturally as the bearing of a 
grandee. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


When his grace’s carriage, which out of com- 
pliment had been sent for him, bad deposited 
him in the court-yard of the palace, he was con- 
ducted by several attendants into the episcopal 

ardens. The archbishop, who was walking 
ere, attended by a number of gentlemen, re- 
ceived him courteously, and presented him to 
the others as the new proprietor of De Laure.— 





THE SLEEPING GIRL. 


All expressed regret at the sudden and una- 
voidable absence of his friend Monsieur Valeri- 
en des Anges. 

‘“* We must vet better acquainted,” said a no- 
ble-looking old gentleman, a little lame of one 
leg, “* for we are now neighbors in the country. 
l am General de Fano, and my daughter tells 
me she had the pleasure of knowing you in 
Namur.” . 

Le Blond grew red as scarlet, and then pale. 
ok general observed his confusion with asly 
augh. 

“Give me your arm, De Laure,” he said, fa- 
miliarly, “Sand Ill present you'to her. Sheis 
yonder in the arbor, and knows already you 
are here.” 

Le Blond quivered with emotion. 

“Ah, general,” he said, “1 wish my friend Va- 
lerien des Anges, since he has told youso much, 
had told you all—that my heart—my soul’’—— 

**W ell, man, he Aas teld me ail about it, and! 
hope he told you in return, that since you are 
recommended to me by those whom I consider 
it an honor to obey, I feel myself proud to own 
you as my son. Come, she expects us—gently, 
geutly, man; you forget my damaged knee.— 
Well, then, run on, for these things are better 
said in private.” 

Why should we say more? That Le Blond 
was presented to the archbishop’s guests as the 
bridegroom of Jacqueline—that in company with 
the general and his daughter he took possession 
of his new estate; that the marriage was splen- 
did, and that the finest of it all was the tear that 
glittered in Jacqueline’s eyes, as she fell upon 
his neck when the ceremony was over, and they 
were left for one moment by themselves, and 
whispered in the well known tones of other days 
—‘fo amo—lo ama!” He cast himself at her 
feet. ‘ Egliamo!” she exclaimed, as she rais- 
ed him; and then, flinging themselves into each 
other’s arms, they whispered, ““No: amamo! noi 
amamo !—we love! we love!” 





THE SLEEPING GIRL. 


BY S. SWAIN, JR. 


Original. 


1 saw her in that lovetiest hour 
When burning day was fast declining, 
When on each shrub and tender flewer 
Its dying light was softly shining ; 
In that sweet home when memory 
Loves to recal delights gone by, 
And the tree soul, with exstacy, 
Is thinking of its home on high! 
She slept beneath her bower of vine 
Ot blooming rose and eglentine, 
While o’er her fair and radiant brow 
The lowly sighing breezes blew, 
Scented by each fragrant flower 
Of hill and dale, of wood and bower,¢ 
Made sweeter by that dewy hour 
Of day’s decline ; and some few streams 
Of Sol’s last setting golden beams, 
Stole through her canopy above, 
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And played upon her lips of love, 
Asif to taste a par'ing kiss 
Of that young sleeping child ot bliss. 


Yes there she slept! the world’s dark cares, 
Its pains, its sorrows and its tears 
Disturbed her not ; and all that’s fair 
And beautiful of earth og air, 
Or pleasing in its sound or sight,— 
The sweet and mellow rosy light, 
That blazed upon the western sky, 
And tinged each cloud with every dye 
That afier summer showers is given 
To that fair bow in eastern heaven; 
The trees that stoed beside her bower 
And whispered in the breeze, the honeyed flower, 
That drank the dew, the golden glow 
Of light from day’s great souree, looked fair, 
As it there might be dwelling there, 
Those that have found their happy birth, 
The spirits of the dead of earth, 
‘The music of the humming bee, 
Of the playful brook that glided by, 
And ot the mellow song oi bird, 
Where all by her unseen, unheard; 
For dreams employed her mind and heart, 
Dreams, perhaps, of pleasure gone, 
Of one with whom she was to part, 
Of ene she loved, her darling one, 
Perhaps of some dear blissful hour, 
When night had hung its lamp on high, 
That she had passed in that sweet bower 
With one fresh in her memory ; 
It may be though that one like she 
Could dream of nought but things above, 
Where angels dwell from sorrow free— 
Where reign eterual peace, and love! 


Sweetly she slept! and as [ gazed, 

I thought that He who formed such fair 
And pleasing ones, should e’er be praised 

For that best act, by which his care, 
And love for man he showed; indeed, 

I thought they were the ligit of earth, 
That they the soul from sorrow freed, 

From sadness turned the heart to mirth; 
That were it not for their bright eyes, 

And heavenly smiles their lips adorn, 
Beneath these fair and tranquil skies, 

The fire of love would never burn. 

Bristol, Sept. 27th, 1838. 


Absurdity.—Such a man is in debt to you ina 
large sum of money, and has no means in pos- 
session or in prospect of paying you—that it may 
be utterly impossible for him to earn it by his in- 
dustry, you immure him in prison for the remain- 
der of his days. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


ON POPULAR LIBERTY. 
THE REFOKMATION, 


Continued from page 417. 


The period which elapsed from the middle of 
the fifteenth to the middle of the sixteenth certury, 
was distinguished by the occurrence of events, the 
influence of which will extend to the most distan 
ages yet tocome. Aneong these, the Reformation, 
the discovery of the American Continent, and the 
invention of the art of Printing, are especially 
worthy of notice. 

There is no principle in human nature, more 
liable to abuse, or mure frequently wrested from 
its proper direetion than the love of power, and the 
desire to rule. In the commencement of his ca- 
reer, the ambitious man may propose to himself, 
in numerous instances at least, a laudable and 





| rest of mankind. 


(honorable intention. To confirm the weak, pro- 
| tect the defenceless, and to administer consolation 
‘to those that mourn, are not unfrequently urged 
|as motives by men who aspire to govern. But 
| when the goal to which ambition looked, is reach- 
}ed, the virtuous resolutions of a past period are 
| forgotten—and every noble desire for the benefit 


| of others is destroyed by a sense of self-import- 


/ance in the individual. Persons of this descrip- 
| tion by their habits and dispositions, endeavor to 
| convince the world, that the hand of nature has 
| drawn a line of demarcation between them and the 
Hence it may be seen, that bi- 
gotry and intolerance have their origin in pride, 
and a criminal self-love, which would seek to ele- 
| vate itself upon the ruin of another. The lust 
|of power, and the pride of dominion have in all 
ages of the world been fruitful in the production 
of discord and contention. Where an overbearing 
hierarchy, by whatever name distinguished, as- 
sumes the absolute right of dictating to others, the 
authority by which such right is claimed ought to 
be clearly proved. 

It was under the influence of this eager disposi- 
tion for the exercise of power, that the beauty and 
simplicity of the primitive church, was eclipsed 
by the pageantry and splendor of an earthly em- 
pire. The dignitaries of the church employed 
every posssible means to inspire the people with 
respect for their characters and functions, and 
hence the clergy assumed an extraordinary sanctity, 
and affected to lead a life of great self-denial._— 
Until after wealth had began to flow in on the 
Christian Church, her teachers were humble, illi- 
terate men, without ambition, or the least desire 
for pre-eminence over others. Under the Pepes, 
however, ecclesiastical benefices became valuable ; 
and the fees of the Bishops became the source of 
great wealth, while the Pontiff claimed the dispo- 
sal of kingdoms, as though they constituted his 
private patrimony. It was then a system of servi- 
tude commeneed, the oppression of which has no 
parallel in the annals of the world. It was a ben- 
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dage from which redemption was difficult, because 
the church had already taken the reason and the 
conscience of the people into its most sacred keep- 
-ing. The whole world was designedly kept in a 
cendition of ignerance and gross delusion, which 
brought mankind from the highest to the lowest, 
into a state of vassalage. 

In the time of Cyprian, who lived about the 
middle of the third century, the government of the 
ehurch was administered jointly by both clergy 
and laity, as he asserts in one of his epistles that 
all things were done by consent of the whole. At 
a later period, when the church had become incor- 
porated with the state, the crafty priesthood saw 
that a separation of interest would give them a 
great advantage over the people, and they were 
not scrupulous in the means used to effect this 
purpose. They began by prohibiting laymen from 
reading what were considered dangerous parts of 
the Scriptures, because, as they said, the common 
people were unable to comprehend their meaning. 
Before the reformation the clergy were the abso- 
lute rulers of the world, whose favor it was neces 
sary to obtain, in order to avoid exactions the most 
destructive. Monarchs were but the humble in- 
struments of their power to execute vengeance, or 
dispense the pardon of the church ; the armies of 
nations were at their disposal, and the fairest por- 
tions of the earth were made desolate when they 
were pleased to unfurl the standard of war. The 
groans of the widow, or the lamentations of the 
orphan were in vain opposed to the mighty ambi- 
tion, and the overwhelming power of the humble 
ministers of religion, who while they preached 
“‘ peace on earth and good will to men,” held the 
sword of war unsheathed, to cut off all who should 
dare to oppose the corruption of an age sunk in 
venality and erime. Ignorance was the foundation 
en which superstition in religion, oppression in 
private life, and proscription in government rested. 
The dissemination of knowledge was the only sure 
medium by which this moral darkness could be 
dispelled, and the members of the human family 
be placed on an equality with each other. But 
while men were bowing in idolatrous homage be- 
fore their fellow men, and shouting hosannas in 
train of those, who by artifice, could move the pas- 
sions or amuse the ear, the work of deception was 
easy. The history of the age presents a plain and 
distinct portraiture of the direful consequences that 
flow from religious zeal when combined with secu- 
lar ambition. 

To spread information before the people was a 
matter of difficulty—for though books might be 
written, and knowledge accumulated, while its dis- 
semination was dependant on the slow operations 
of the scribes—they were beyond the reach of the 
poor, and of necessity must have been confined to 
the universities or men of opulence. Manu- 
scripts were never sold, except under a contract, 
when responsible securities were demanded with 
the most serupulous caution. The works of Livy, 
the Roman Historian, were sold for one hundred 
and twenty crowns the volume—and in one in- 
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stance that is recorded, a purchaser was compelled 
to sell a tract of land to raise the necessary sum, 
These manuscripts were uniformly disposed of at a 
very high price, and their distribution must, there- 
fore, have been limited. 

In the reign of Henry II. the productions of all 
authors were carefully read over for three succes- 
sive days before one of the universities, or some 
other judges, and if approved, copies were permit- 
ted to be taken, a duty which was committed to 
the monks, scribes and illuminators. At the pe- 
riod of the introduction of printing, and for some 
years afterward the scribes were very ambitious to 
excel in their respective vocations. <A_ practice 
was then prevalent which tended to injure sound 
literature, when the scribes to serve purposes of 
their own decried some books as old and useless, 
while they extolled others as new, beautifully writ- 
ten, and easy to be read, without any reference 
being had to their contents. Befvre printing was 
extensively used, authors were few, when compar- 
ed with the great increase of learned men since, 
and the bulk of mankind were to a great ex- 
tent deprived of the advantages to be derived from 
intellectual intercourse. Whoever will compare 
the present condition of men, with what it was 
four hundred years back, will at once perceive the 
inestimable benefits which have flowed from the 
art of printing. 

Feeble as were the efforts made for the advance- 
ment of learning, they were sufficient to create 
great alarm among the monks, and to impel them 
to declare from the pulpit, that “there was a new 
language discovered called Greek, of which people 
should beware, since it was that which produced 
all the heresies; that in this language was come 
forth a book ealled the New Testament, which was 
now in e€ery. body’s hands, and was full of thorns 
and briars; that there was also another language 
started up which they called Hebrew, and that they 
who learned it were called Hebrews.” ‘The eele- 
brated Erasmus has remarked, that when he at- 
tempted to publish his edition of the New ‘Testa- 
ment in the original language, a powerful opposi- 
tion was raised, and one college in the University 
of Cambridge absolutely forbade its use. An ob- 
jection was discovered in the authority of Synods, 
and it was suggested that the Christian faith and 
very existence of the church would be put in peril 
by the publication of a work productive of so much 
mischief, The Vicar of Croydon about this time de- 
clared in a sermon, preached at Paul’s Cross, “ we 
must root out printing er printing will root us out.” 


Cardinal Woolsey, whose authority in England 
was second only to that of the king, in a letter te 
the Pope, called his attention to the circumstance 
that the invention of printing ha restored books, 
and as a consequence had caused namervus sects 
and schisms, which were then beginning to prevail 
in the world, and more especially in Germany. He 
urged the objection that by them men were taught 
to call in question the faith and doctrines ef the 
church, and to inquire how far religion had been 
corrupted. He lamented that lay and common 
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men were taught to pray in their vernacular lan- |most salutary operation on the ideas of men re- 
guage,and among other,easons for their suppression, | specting political liberty. At the termination of 


a fear is expressed lest if they should be encouraged | 


the fifteenth century, there were only a few distin- 


the people might think there was little need for | guished individuals who possessed any knowledge 
the clergy. ‘‘ For,” says he, “ if men were once per- | of the Roman or Grecian literature. The ancient 


suaded they could make their own way to God, | 


authors were indeed allowed to be read, but every 


and that prayers in their native and ordinary lan- | attempt to deduce philosophical inferences from 


guage might pierce heaven as well as Latin—how | 


much would the authority of the mass fall?” Per- 
suaded that printing could not be suppressed, he 
recommended that learning should be set up against 
learning, and by the introduction of able persons 
to dispute, place the laity in a state of suspense 
between fear and centruversy. ‘This it was con- 
jectured would at least make them respectful to- 
ward their superiors. ‘These circumstances show 
the views which prevailed ia England for the space 
of more than two centuries, but a period was near, 
when the bonds of superstition weie to be broken 
and the liberty of mankind to be asserted. The 
art of printing exerted a powerful influence in pro- 
moting the reformation, without the aid of which 
it could scarcely have succeeded. 

The Roman Bishops had left no means untried 
to extend their dominion, but the manner in which 
the power of the church was employed, and her 
ministers so openly violated the principles and doc- 
trines of the religion they professed ; that the op- 
pesition which had commenced in the East, and had 
been transmitted through numerous secret societies, 
became active in the Western part ef Europe during 
the latter part of the thirteenth century. The re- 
pugnance to the interference of the Papal see be- 
came the more violent, as the Pontiff sought to 
exterminate it by fire and the sword. The arro- 
gance of the priest iended still further to influence 
the animosity of those princes with whom they 
came in contact, while the encroachments and va- 
grancy of the mendicants excited an universal ha- 
tred against the secular ecclesiastics. The almost 
innumerable victims immolated by the Inquisition, 
seemed to demand a vengeance the people were 
anxious to inflict. 


The Reformation was a natural consequence of 
the greater development of intellectual power 
among the people of the Western, and more par- 
ticularly the German nations. In itself it is an 
evidence of the rapid-advance made in knowledge, 
caused by the spirit of disputation to which all 
men of intellect were partial. The moral and in- 
tellectual improvement which have since pervaded 
almost every class of society, may be traced to the 
principles that were asserted and maintained at the 
time of which we speak. ‘The character and feel- 
ings of men were improved—the protection of 
legal toleration no longer was extended to licen- 
tiousness—self-torture, constrained solitude, pover- 
ty and penance were exhibited in their true defor- 
mity. ‘Ihe heavy gates of the monasteries opened, 
to give egress to multitudes who again were restor- 
ed to liberty. 

The influence of this event on literature was 
certainly very great, and a change in this respect 
Was effected in the popular feeling, which had a 








them was an offence against the church. The 
printing of translations from the Latin and Greek 
into the vulgar dialects was forbidden by Leo X, 
in the year 1515, and yet he was reputed to be the 
friend of classical scholars. Provided the supre- 
macy of the Pope was not ealled in question, 
science might soar to the heavens; and vice 
triumph with impunity, if the people were not 
disturbed in their prejudices. At the revival of 
the ancient literature, a well digested plan was in 
operation, which completely restrained the mass of 
mankind from the advantages of correct inferma- 
tion. The scriptures, which many of the clergy 
were unable to read in the original, came very 
near being included in the list of prohibited books, 
in whieh all translations were included except the 
Latin version of the church. The study of the 
ancient languages; the common use of Latin in 
literary intercourse, and the art of printing, as- 
sisted by the development of intellect produced by 
the Reformation, gave a most remarkable impetus 
to learning. This was the power that broke asun- 
der the fetters which had bound the human mind, 
wrested from the clergy the menopoly of learning, 
restored freedom of thought, removed all the pro- 
hibitions from the press, and excited isto action a 
general spirit of investigation. 

This change did not promote any improvements 
in the arts, as many of the decorations of churches 
were removed. Images were no longer permitted, 
and the mass had not its scenic and musical 
attractions. Men were in all places taught to view 
with contempt those means of entertainment which 
operated exclusively through the senses, and the 
result was that the fine arts were little cultivated 
among the Protestants. 


But the most important and valuable effect pro- 
duced by the Reformation, was the powerful sup- 
port it gave the cause of popular liberty. The 
church had ceased to be independent, and had 
become incorporated with the administration of 
the political affairs of nations. Those who com- 
menced the Reformation, proposed to themselves 
the attainment of no political object, but their ope- 
rations necessarily had an influence on state affairs, 
since those they opposed claimed a secular autheri- 
ty. A very large proportion of the abuses incident 
to the ancient usages, derived all their force from the 
usurpation of political power, and the extravagant 
demands of the Pope, who assumed to exercise 
dominion, not only over the clergy, but claimed 
whole nations and their monarchs as subjects, and 
compelled, under various pretexts, the payment of 
an enormous tribute. ‘The clerical power was felt 
in the administration of public justiee, as the direct 
effect ofan increased extension of the episcopal juris- 
diction, and the authority exercised by the papal 
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legates. Hence the princes were perpetually in- 
terrupted in the discharge of their legitimate func- 
tions by the church. The people were oppressed, 
and arbitrary power prevailed over law, and the 
nobility, rude and violent as they generally were, 
cont'nually encroached on the rights of the inferior 
classes. 


When the magic voice of evangelical freedom 
was heard speaking amid the gloom, the people 
were aroused to a sense of what civil liberty should 
be, and soon rose in open insurrection against their 
oppressors. ‘I‘he iniquity of the sanguinary con- 
flict known as the Peasant’s War, isnot, however, 
to be charged against the Reformers, who never 
touched the relations of civil life, except with a 
moderation that commanded the confidence of all 
classes of men. The Swiss reformers exhibited a 
greater degree of boldness than those of Wittem- 
berg, the republican form of government under 
which they lived, giving them an advantage the 
others did not possess. The obligations and griev- 
ances imposed on monarchs were released, and the 
ties which bound them in subjection to a foreign 
spiritual power were dissolved. ‘The sovereign of 
each state merged in himself the episcopal privi- 
leges which had formerly limited his authority, 
while the return of the clergy to civil life increased 
the number of his subjects. Wealth was gradually 
aceumulated from a variety of sources; the estates 
of the church came under the power of the magis- 
trate, and the large emission of money which had 
gone to fill the coffers of Rome ceased. Com- 
merce, trade, and agriculture began to thrive, and 
the population of the free states was augmented by 
the immigration of numerous exiles. The legiti- 
mate civil magistrates were now free te arrange 
their own financial affairs, and could,augment their 
armies as necessity might demand. 


It was in the month of March, 1517, the Em- 
peror Maximilian left Flanders, after he had con- 
cluded a league at Cambray, to which Henry VIII. 
of England, Francis I. of France and himself were 
parties, with the Pope as Protector. Henry with 
his usual policy took advantage of this occasion to 
prevail on the Pope to mediate a general peace, a 
proposition to which he assented. The king then 
presented the Pontiff with two hundred thousand 
ducats, for which, in return, he received a croisade, 
and a liberal supply of indulgences, that were sub- 
sequently distributed in England, Germany, and 
other places. The conditions annexed to the grant 
of these favors were, that whoever performed cer- 
tain religious rites, and paid a definite sum of 
money should have their sins forgiven. In this 
transaction it does net appear that any distinction 
either of persons or offences was made, as all who 
complied with the terms, were not only promised 
even lasting bliss, but were rendered capable of 
delivering the souls of others out of purgatory. At 
the time these indulgences were first issued, there 
was no other form of divine worship in the West 
of Europe, except that prescribed by the Roman 
Church. Some years previous there had been a 
few opponents of the papal authorit7, but receiving 
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little support the opposition soon terminated. But 
there were a few of the objections then urged, 
which descended to posterity, though in a manner 
so obscure as rather to make error more manifets, 
without being competent to propose the means for 
its correction. However therefore mankind might 
diesent from the doctrines taught by the papal 
clergy, they were yet content to remain in unity 
with the church. There were those who in private 
distinguished the good from the evil, and justified 
their conscience while they preserved uniformity 
with the custems of the age. Controversy was 
generally declined, and the sophisms of authors in 
matters not essential to religion were carefully 
avoided. Others again who sought for truth in 
the history of the primitive church, became con- 
vinced that a great variety of new doctrines had 
been introduced. Some of these might have been 
excused had it not been for the severity with which 
they were recommended, and the zeal with which 


_ 
€ 


the ignorant were persuaded to receive them as | a 


articles of faith necessary to be believed. Men 
were thus kept in a condition of subjection that pre- 
vented them from distinguishing the true and essen- 


tial parts of religion from those which had been © 


added for convenience or ornament. 


But as learning by the medium of printing be- © 


came more general, almost all men, to a greater or 


less extent, came into a knowledge of things, which 


induced them to inquire inte the principles of re- | ‘ 


ligion, and to discuss its doctrines. Among these 


the most celebrated was Martin Luther, who enter- | . 


ed the menastery of the Augustines at Erfert, 
about the year 1505, where he underwent all the 
penances and humiliations which the rules of the 
order imposed on novices. 


Wittemberg, on the Elbe in the dominions of Fre- 
deric Duke of Saxony. It was here he first dis- 
played the workings of his powerful mind, and 
cast off the trammels of the scholastic philosophy, 
which was so intimately connected with the papal 
hierarchy. He boldly asserted the rights of rea- 
son, and the duty of free discussion, when in the 
year 151@ he went to the court of Rome on busi- 
ness, intrusted by the order to his care. 


respect fer the sanctity of the Pope. 
he became a preacher and was made a doctor In 
theology, in this office he thought his oath obliged 
him fearlessly to defend the Scriytures. His pro- 
found learning, and intimate acquaintance with the 
ancient classics, the fathers of the church, the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, and his reputation for elo- 
quence, made him knewn to the principal scholars. 
and caused him to be regarded as a powerful advo- 
cate of the new light then rising on the world. 


Luther had observed that many things not in- | 


serted in the symbolum apostolorum were lately in- 
troduced, and began in the first place to examine 


the article of indulgences, which he did cautiously, |7 
advising only with his superior the Arch Bishop a 
of Mayentz, concerning its abuse, and requesting = 





He was afterward | % 
made professor of philosophy, in the University of | 


This ‘) 
journey disclosed to him the irreligion and profli- 77 
gacy of the clergy, and completely destroyed his 7 
At his return © 
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a reformation. He set forth ninety-five proposi- 
tions in October, 1517, which were intended to 
put an end to the sale of indulgences by the Domi- 
nican Tetzel ; and publicly declaimed in defence of 
his opinions, though the propositions were after- 
ward submitted to the Pope. 


The Emperor Maximilian foresaw the tendency 
of this division, and being aware that it was favor- 
ed by the Duke of Saxony, and some other great | 
personages; he wrote to the Pope, requesting him | 
so to moderate things as to do away all cause for 
disputation in future. But the ecclesiastical re- 
venue was exhausted, and a necessity existed for 
its being replenished by extraordinary means, the 
application proved unsuccessful, and the Pope, as 
the schism of the council of Pisa had been ex- 
tinguished, was supported by his counsellors. So 
that though for more than four hundred years the 
clerical order had not assumed this, and other 
authorities it was not determined they should be 
continued. The example of Urban LI. was cited, 
who had granted indulgences te those who in per- 
son went to the Holy wars ; and also to those who 
not being able to go themselves, yet maintained a 
soldier there. It was discovered that they had 
been granted even to those who were disobedient 
to the church, and to persons who had given 
money for building or repairing churches. ‘The 
iniquity of the practice did not, however, stop here, 
for Leo carried the corruption so far as to bestow 
the muney raised by this scheme on several of his 
favorites. Among others he gave his sister, Mag- 
dalen, all the quarter from Saxony to the sea side, 
as in expectation ef her marriage he had been 
made a cardimal at the age of fourteen. The in-/} 
dulgences were commonly granted to those who 
were wiiling to pay the highest price for them, and 
as this gave great offence, the friar hermits by 
whoin they had been dispensed, were much dis- 
pleased that the Dominicans should now have 
charge of them. ‘I‘hese things, together with the 
licentious conduct of certain commissioners, de- 
pated under Arenbaldo, the agent of Magdalen and 
her husband Cibo, and the sale of twenty cardinal- 
ships caused a great revolution. On examination 
it was found that this practice was of secret origin, 
and had little confirmation, except from a bull of 
Clement VI. in 1350, and that anciently it was 
not exercised at all, except in the case of penances. 
In England there were many disposed to question 
their propriety, and numerous and powerful objec- 
tions were urged against them from reason anu the 
acriptures, 


Luther was induced to pursue his opposition 
entirely by a love of truth, and by an honorable 
indignation against the traffic in indulgences, the 
bad effects of which were manifest in his own con- 
gregation at Wittemberg. He was not governed 
by ambition or hatred of the Dominicans, but by a 
Wish to correct the existing abuses. His preposi- 
tions were soon condemned as heretical, and numer- 
ous Opponents immediately assailed them. In the 
middle of the year 1518, Luther was summoned 











hy Leo to appear at Rome; and at the same time 
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letters were sent to the Duke of Saxony, and the 
Superior of the Augustines in Germany, directing 
them to use every possible means to prevent the 
further dissemination of the new doctrines. The 
Cardinal Cajetan was especially deputed to hold a 
controversy with the great reformer, and, if possi- 
ble, to convince him of his errors, in all of which 
he failed. As severe threats had been made against 
him, Luther appealed to the Pope, requesting the 
privilege of answering for himself in Germany, and 
that protection might be granted him, as the doe- 
trines he discussed were not specially defined by 
the church. The Pope, however, to shew his au- 
thority granted new indulgences, which all were 
cumpelled to receive under the penalty of ex-com- 
munication. it being now evident that no relief 
could be obtained from the court of Rome, an ap- 
peal was made toa general council, in which Luther 
protested that he had never designed to leave the 
church. He averied that opposition was only 
made against those who had abused the power of 
indulgence, and he would hereafter remain silent, 
provided his opponents would consent to do the 
same. But Ulricus Zwinglius and Erasmus agree- 
ing with his arguments, he was encouraged to pro- 
ceed with the discussion. The last of these per- 
sons addressed a letter to Luther, in which he 
informed him that he had many friends in the 
Low Countries, and many more in England, some 
of whom were individuals of distinction, but that 
caution was necessary. It was his opinion it would 
be preferable te write and speak rather against 
those who abused the papal authority than the 
Pope himself. Phillip Melancthon, an eminent 
scholar, aided the cause in a variety of ways, which 
induced Luther to extend his censures from the 
doctrines of Purgatory and Penance, Indulgences, 
and Pardons, to the Pope’s authority, images in 
churches, the celibacy of Priests, and other peints. 


To allay, in some measure, the prejudice which 
was now rapidly increasing; a conference was held 
at Leipsic, in 1519, where the doctrines of Luther 
were opposed by John Hccius, but entertaining the 
idea that an effurt would be made to make him ap- 
pear odious, Luther used every effort to avoid the 
centroversy. On this occasion he declared he had 
ever entertained a good opinion of the Pope per- 
sonally, but that it caused him sorrow to see him 
reside in so wicked a court as Rome. An assem- 
bly of cardinals was, however, convened by which 
he was condemned, but not without a wish having 
been expressed by many that a reformation of 
abuses might be made, before his condemnation 
had been pronounced, or that at least such refor- 
mation should have accompanied it, when in mo- 
dest termis he submitted himself to the church. It 
was then plainly stated that the arrogance of the 
clergy, in assuming temporal power had caused 
many princes to become disaffected to their go- 
vernment, who were yet disposed to aceept their 
doctrine. It was therefore stated that it would net 
be prudent to give those an occasion for leaving 
the church, who had sought to desert it, in the late 
council of Pisan, and at other places, It was fur- 
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ther asserted that it was a bad argument to in- 
sinuate that Luther was a dangerous person, since 
the greater the injury he was capable of doing, the 
stronger was the necessity that he should not be 
driven to extremities. Instead then of urging him 
to deny the doctrines he had advocated, the better 
mode would be to pacify him by bestowing on him 
some ecclesiastical benefice or preferment. ‘The 
majority of the assembly, however, were not to be 
persuaded, and condemned his books to be burned, 
whieh only caused him to be the more zealous, 
when he was ex-communicated. Afterward at 
Wittemberg, in a full assembly, Luther burned 
the book called Jus Pontificum, and cautioned 
every one to beware of the Papal government.— 
The Emperor Charles was much perplexed with 
these events, and refused to precipitate his sen- 
tence against Luther, or even to censure him until 
he had first been publicly heard. For which pur- 
pose a diet was called at Worms, to whieh he was 
cited under a pledge of safe conduct in coming and 
returning. He went there, clothed in his friar’s 
habit, attended by a few friends and the imperial 
herald ; but when at the distance of a league from 
Werws, he was met by near two thousand persons. 
So strong was the conviction he entertained of the 
justice of his cause, that when Spalatin warned 
him of his danger, he replied, “If there were as 
many devils in Worms, as there are tiles upon the 
reofs of its houses, I would go on.” The assem- 
bly was composed of the Emperor, the Arch Duke 
Ferdinand, six electors, twenty-four dukes, seven 
Margraves, thirty Bishops and prelates, besides 
many princes and ambassadors, before whom he 
acknowledged all his writings, and made an elo- 
quent defence. He certainly triumphed at Worms, 
but so evident was the determination of his -ene- 
mies to destroy him, that Frederic the Wigé caused 
him to be privately conveyed to Wittemberg to 
save his life. 


Henry VIII. having now a respite from the 
wars, in which for some time he had been en- 
gaged, resolved to enter the lists with Luther, and 
therefore wrote a book, in which he strenuously 
supported the doctrine of indulgences; the seven 
sacraments and the Pope’s authority. A copy of 
this produetion, eleganily bound, was presented to 
Leo, who received it with great respect. The 
king’s ambassadors appeared in a full consistory, 
kissed the Pope’s foot and cheek, and received an 
assurance, that the monarch’s book should be re- 
commended to al! christian princes. After a de- 
bate with the Cardinals, a bull was issued confer- 
ing on Henry the title of Defender of the Faith, 
which has been retained as one of the royal desig- 
nations to the present time. 


After the diet at Worms, Luther remained in 
retirement for the space of ten months, but when 
information reached him of the disturbances caused 
by Carlstadt, on the subject of images, he went to 
Wittemberg, through the territory of George, Duke 
of Saxony. At this time a new edict of outlawry 
had been issued against him by the Emperor, at 
Noremberg, and the journey which he undertook 
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to Wittemberg was, therefore, adapted to dispiease 
the elector. In erder to remove any injurious sus- 
picions which might arise on th‘s occasion, he ad- 
dressed a letter to Frederic, in justification of his 
departure, which manifests the undaunted courage 
of his mind. The learning of Carlstadt had ren- 
dered him a valuable coadjutor to Luther, and he 
has the merit of being the first who made an ap- 
peal from the Pope to a general council. He 
openly avowed his opinion that it was lawful for 
the priesthood: to marry, but while his sentiments 
were gaining favor with the people, his zeal led 
him beyond the limits of a sound discretion.— 
While Luther was at Wartburg, Carlstadt insti- 
gated the populace and the students to break into 
the churches, with the intention of destroying the 
altars, and images of the saints; an act of violexce 
which led to an interruption of the friendship ex- 
isting between himself and Luther. Moderation, 
discretion and eloquence, are the characteristics 
which distinguished the sermons delivered by Lu- 
ther, who was not violent in his denunciations, ex- 
cept where a sense of duty required strong expres- 
sions. The disputes he was involved in with 
Henry VIII. Erasmus and Carlstadt, were con- 
ducted with some asperity, because it was thought 
these persons were net governed by pure motives. 


In the month of November, 1521, a diet was 
held at Noremberg, when the Pope Adrian sent « 


\ . ° 
/ message to the princés of Germany, argently re- 


quiring them to suppress Luther, according to the 
decree made at Worms, but at the same time ad- 
mitting there were numerous abuses in the eccle- 
siastical government. He gave Cheregat his nun- 
cio instructions to say, that many abominable 
things had been practised at*the Papal see which 
he intended to reform. This admission gave great 
offence to the Cardinals at Rome; and the princes 
not liking the delay, published one hundred ar- 
ticles of grievances. Among which, the principal 
were, that arbitrary laws were imposed on the 
people, and afterward dispensed with for money; 
the granting indulgences, with the intention of 
raising a revenue; the encowragement given to 
murder and robbery, by granting pardons for crimes 
to be committed in the future; deception by preach- 
ers going about promising an exemption from dis- 
ease, on the payment of a certain sum of money; 
the practice of the ecclesiastical courts claiming @ 
jurisdiction which did not belong to them; the pri- 
vilege which perjured parties had of removing 
causes from the courts of Germany to those of 
Rome; that the ecclesiastics by taking orders, were 
exempt-from secular justice, and in consequence 
committed with impunity, murder, robbery, and 
other heinous crimes, to the great scandal of reli- 
gion. It was further asserted, that great danger 
was to be apprehended from sedition and tumult 
among the laity, when they found the ecclesiastics 
were exempt from penalties so freely awarded 
them; that the Holy days were so numerous 
the time of harvest, the people were unable to get 





their corn in at the proper season; that the pro- 
perty of the laity could be conveyed to the clergy; 
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but under no circumstances did the possessions of |the truth.” During his whole life he was an are 


the clergy revert to the people. Whenever any 
person knewn to be wealthy was about to leave the 
world, every effort was used to induce him by 
flattery and delusive promises to enrich the church 
at the expense of his immediate family. In many 
places the bishops and clergy indulged openly in 
adultery, and at the dedication of eburches, taverns 
and games of chance were set up, for the amuse- 
ment of the populace; while many of the priests 
mingled with the multitude, dancing and disguis- 
ing themselves, wearing swords, with which they 
injured the people. It was objected that while 
justice cuuid be obtained in the civil courts, the 
priests drew cases of debt into their own courts, 
and oppressed the suitors by rigid censures, and 
those cited to appear before them either could get 
no relief, or were compelled to spend much money 
before the civil magistrate was enabled to extend 
aid. These abuses certainly required correction, 
though justice would induce us to ascribe their ex- 
istence to the condition of the world at this period, 
rather than to the genuine spirit of the Roman 
Church. They are in fact the evils which have 
always resulted from an union of civil and eccle- 
siastical power, and were not perhaps worse than 
some excesses committed after the reformation. 

These manifold corruptions induced Luther, in 
the year 1523, to attempt purifying the liturgy of 
its empty and unmeaning forms, and when after- 
ward he laid aside the cowl, the signal was given 
for abolishing the monasteries, and the better ap- 
plication of the church revenue. Carlstadt in 
1524 appeared as a public opponent of Luther, 
denying the truth of his doctrine, respecting what 
is termed the sacrament, and his enmity was carried 
so far as to induce him to make an attempt on the life 
of Luther. In order to restore preachers to their 
natural and social duties, Luther at the age of 
fourteen years, married a aun who had forsaken 
her convent. 


Of the character of this eminent man it may be 
remarked that while his zeal was fervent, he was 
opposed to disorder and violence; most of the out- 
rages of which heis accused as the author, may with 
truth be attributed to the ungoverned enthusiasm 
of the ignorant. The bigotry and intolerance dis- 
played toward the Swiss reformers in the dispute 
on the sacrament, will always be a stain on his re- 
putatien. Inflexible firmness, a quality in which 
he excelled, was absolutely necessary to enable him 
to carry on the great work of reformation. He 
had aeute opponents to contend with, who were 
continually striving to induce him to abandon some 
part of his creed, which nothing except a deter- 
mined resolation could sustain. Speaking of him- 
self, he says, “I was born to fight with devils and 
factions. This is the reason that my books are so 
stormy and boisterous. It is my business to re- 
move obstructions, to cut down thorns, to fill up 
quagmires, and to open and make straight the 
paths; but, if I must, necessarily, have some failing, 
let me rather speak the truth with too great seve- 
rity, than once to act the hypocrite and conceal 
47 


‘dent advocate for peace, regarding it always as 
impious to attempt the establishment of religion 
by force, and the reformation received a more ef- 
fectual support from his pacific principles, than from 
all the subsequent wars. 





About the year 1523, the English commons be- 
gan seriously to complain of the conduct of Car- 
dinal Woolsey, in consequence of the great expen- 
diture of money he was suspected of causing the 
king to incur. But the crafty priest thought his 
dignity would at all times secure him from the 
hatred, or at least the malice of the people, and 
relying on his high place in the church for safety, 
he seriously contrived the design of building twe 
colleges, one at Oxford and the other at Ipswich. 
To raise the necessary funds, he intended to cause 
the suppression of certain monasteries, and seize 
their revenues. ‘The Cardinal deserves credit for 
the zeal with which he sought in Italy and else- 
where, for learned and able men to fill the station 
of readers. At the same time he caused many rare 
books in the Pope’s library to be carefully copied. 
The preparations made to carry his purpose into 
effect, led him to adopt a rigorous visitation of re- 
ligious houses, and finally to ruin many in his 
efforts to raise money. Before, however, he could 
touch the monasteries, the consent of the Pope and 
the King was to be obtained. 


In the letter addressed to the Pope on this oe- 
casion, it is urged on the consideration of the 
Pontiff, that the keeping the mysteries of religion 
in the power of the priests, had been the prineipal 
cause of rendering the priesthood sacred. These 
mysteries, and the rites by which they were cele- 
brated, were the great secret of church government, 
and should, therefore, be carefully defended. That 
rather than permit all the parts of religious wor- 
ships, however plain, to come within the compre- 
hension of common men, it would be preferable, for 
the clergy to use figures and allegories, or even 
sophistry. He questioned whether the essence of 
religion, consisting in a good life and repentance, 
would be sufficient to exercise the capacities of the 
most vulgar capacity, unless traditions concerning 
former times were added. In this view he did not 
doubt the Pope would advise and commend to all 
christian princes, the erection of colleges, and semi- 
naries, for the advancement of learning, and more 
especially in England, where the doctrines of Lu- 
ther were spreading. But the Pope being aware 
that Henry had expended large sums in the French 
wars, did not think it prudent to apply to him, 
and, therefore, the Cardinal advised, that as the 
number of monasteries in England was greater, 
than there were learned men to supply them, some 
should be diminished and others increased. By 
this plan the objection of ignorance would be taken 
away, with which the German reformers had stig- 
matised the clergy, and at the same time furnish 
competent persons to contend against their argu- 
ments, and support the Roman church. He there- 
fore humbly intreated that he might be permitted 
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to destroy a few superfiuous monasteries, and em- 
ploy their revenue in building the two colleges. 

In relation to the king, he did not deem it neces- 
sary to insist on these motives, and especially as 
it was not politic to discover the secrets of eccle- 
siastical government. He therefore insinuated that 
it became so learned a prince to encourage learn- 
ing, and to maintain the faith of which the Pope 
had made him defender. To attain this object he 
would advise him to found more colleges, and as 
the wars had exhausted the treasury, asked 
that the matter should be referred to himself, and 
he would merely suppress some small and useless 
monasteries, and appropriate the revenues derived 
from them to the support of the colleges. The 
king instantly perceived the advantage this mea- 
sure would give him, if at any time he should be 
necessitated to seize on the other houses, as the 
attempt of the Cardinal would discover the dispo- 
sition of the people in relation to this subject. He 
therefore concurred with the Pope and gave his 
consent. 


In consequence of the permission thus given, the 
Cardinal suppressed a number of the monasteries, 
and inspired others with so much fear, that they 
voluntarily furnished him with large sums, which, 
however, did not prevent him from converting the 
revenues of all, that under any pretence were pre- 
sumed supernumerary to his purpose. The great 
power of the Cardinal enabled him establish his 
authority against all opposition, and between visi- 
tations, the making of abbots, granting licenses, 
disvensatiens, and in other modes, he amassed a for- 
tune equal to the king’s treasury. In company: 
with his chaplain, and a large train, he rode from 
one religious house to another, spreading terror in 
his progress, which at last became so great a griev- 
ance to the public, that the king was compelled to 
interfere, The Cardinal was not only forced” to 
excuse himself with great submission, but to pro- 
mise an abstinence from such proceedings in the 
future, 

The popularity of Luther, among those Germans 
who were either weary of subjection to the strict 
parts of ecclesiastical government, or were desirous 
of reforming its abuses, was now rapidly inereas- 
ing. This induced others who had observed the 
mode in which he had conducted his proceedings, 
to think that religion was not so well taught as to 
exclude further improvement. A person of the 
name of Muncer, therefore, invented a doctrine suf- 
ficiently opposed to the church of Rome, and yet 
different from any thing taught by the other re- 
formers. He asserted that the Almighty had given 
him power to depose princes and substitute others 
in their places, and that all property ought to be 
held in common. ‘To reconcile these tenets to the 
popular mind, he preached austerity of life, ad- 
vising prayers, fastings and divers devotional ex- 
ercises. These doctrines became very popular 








among a certain class, and large assemblies were 
frequently convened, to disperse which, the neigh- 
boring princes raised some forces, and destroyed 
their army. 


The only defence they appear to 


have made was singing a psalm, while Muncer 
fled away, but being afterward taken, was with 
his companions beheaded. The sect, however, was 
not by this suppressed, being revived a few years 
after by John, ef Leyden, who pretended to have 
the power of conferring the Holy Ghost. 


In the year 1527, Rome was attacked, and the 
Pope made prisoner, which gave origin to several! 
treaties, among which, was one providing that no 
council general summoned by the Pope, during his 
captivity, or by the Emperor’s authority, should be 
valid, and that the clergy on either side should 
remove all such convocations, It was ordered that 
no sentence, bull or letter, issued by the Pontiff, 
while a prisoner, and tending to the injury of cither 
of the parties to the treaty, or their subjects, should 
be obeyed, and a penalty was decreed against all 
who should bring them. Until the Pope should 
be set free, the Cardinal of York, assisted by the 
prelates, called together by the authority of the 
king, were to determine the administration of ec- 
clesiastical affairs in England. Francis and his 
clergy were to have the same privilege in France. 
Here it was that the disposition of Henry VIII. 
for governing in chief the clergy, began, which as 
well as the dissolution of the monasteries, was de- 
rived from the Cardinal, who having in a confer- 
ence with certain Cardinals determined that this 
order for the government of the church was re- 
quisite, took on himself the charge of ecclesiastica! 
affairs. 


In the mean time Luther had written to Henry, 
offering an agology for the disrespectful reply 
made to his book, and offered as satisfaction to 
| acknowledge the king’s worth in some public 
writing. Among other things, he said, it was un- 
derstood that the king was not*the author, but 
certain sophisters, who for purposes of their own, 
had assumed his name, and then styles the Cardi- 
nal a pest of the church. Henry, however, was in 
no pacific temper, and warmly replied, accusing 
Luther of inconstancy and levity, professing at the 
same time his great attachment to the Cardinal, 
and reproached him with his marriage, wherein 
he had not only violated his own vows, but in- 
duced a nun to commit the same heinous offence. 
Luther was affected with nothing so much as the 
suspicion that he had changed his doctrines, how- 
ever these tefets made great progress in Ger- 
many, and many who were not openly his follow- 
ers, yet secretly agreed with him in opinion.— 
Charles the Emperor, to repress the tumults pro- 
duced by a change of religion, called an assembly 
of the princes of the empire to be held at Spire. 

At the meeting held at Spire in June, 1526, 3 
| letter was read from the Emperor, in which he 
forbade the princes to introduce any innovation in 
religion, butin all things to conform to the deeree of 
the diet of Worms. To this the reformed cities 
replied, that if the decree referred to were exe- 
cuted, it would cause a sedition among the people, 
and that as the Pope was now collecting an army, 
there was little prospecct of his calling a genera! 





council. They, therefore, requested the Emperor 
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to summon a national council of Germany, for set- 
tling the disordered condition of religion, or at 
least to suspend the execution of the decree of 
Worms, until a general council could be convened. 
As the Turks were about to invade Hungary on 
the one side; and the French and Italians had en- 
tered into a confederacy against Charles on the 
other; the deputy of the Emperor, consented to a 
decree, which was accepted by the princes. This 
edict recognised the necessity for a council, and 
recommended that it should commence within a 
year. 

The Emperor Charles at length became reconciled 
to the Pope, and appointed a diet to be held at 
Spire, in February, 1529, which, however, did not 
meet until March. Melancthon, many princes, 
and other distinguished persons were present at 
this conference, but a number of its members were 
dubious on most points of faith. To settle the 
difficulties which embarrassed their deliberations, 
it was proposed by the Emperor, that those who 
had previously obeyed the decree of Worms, should 
continue to comply with its requisitions, until a 
new council could be called. Those who enter- 
tained any new doctrine which they could not 
forsake without danger, were to be’ indulged, on 
condition of not promulgating other opinions, or 
printing new and offensive books. The ancient 
tenet of the Eucharist and the mass was still to be 
maintained, and that those who chose. to attend 
their celebration were not te be molested. Preach- 
ers were directed to follow the interpretation of 
Scripture received the by church, and cautiously 
te abstain from discussing the controverted points, 
reserved for the decision ef the council. In the 
mean time difference of opinion on the subject of 
religien was not to justify a breach of the peace, 
or cause injury on either side. From this con- 
cession the Anabaptists were excluded, it being 
determined that all who avowed their doctrines 
should suffer death. 


The electors of Saxony, Brandenburg, the dukes 
of Lunemburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, and some 
others were much displeased with the course this 
dispute had taken. In the protest they offered, it is 
stated that the former diet of Spire was more liber- 
al, as it allowed every person to exercise his own 
free will regarding religion, until a council should 
be called. In the assembly of Noremberg they 
had recited many grievances to the Pupe’s legate, 
none of which had been redressed, nor indeed 
could be, without the intervention of a council.— 
They asserted the mass to have been duly proved 
wrong, and that the Eucharist had been restored 
inits true form, therefore it was not possible for them 
to admit the presence of themselves or their sub- 
jects at the celebration of the mass. Should its 
use be received in their churches, it might, perhaps, 
please some, yet if two modes of divine service so 
essentially discrepant were employed, it must give 
rise to much scandal. As vo interpreting the gos- 
pel, according to the common and received doc- 
trine of the church, that would be perfectly rea- 
sonable, after the true church had been defined, 
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but until this was done they should explain one 
part of scripture by another. It was further urged 
that the last decree at Spire was intended to pro- 
mote peace, but this was designed for a different 
object, and therefore they protested against its exe- 
cution; in the mean while they were willing to 
promise on their part nothing reprehensible should 
be done. As to keeping the peace, honesty, the 
Anabaptists, and printing books, they knew what 
was proper to be done. 

The protest of these princes being communicated 
to the chief towns of Germany, they alli joined to- 
gether to carry into it effect, from which circum- 
stance the name of Protestants is derived, and 
implied no more than that the persons so agreeing, 
had resolved to embrace the above recited tenets 
until a lawful council determined te the contrary, 


In the month ef October, 1529, the English 
parliament assembled pursuant to the king’s com- 
mand, when the subject of a reformation of abuses 
in the ecclesiastical government was discussed.— 
The doctrines of Luther had been secretly admit- 
ted into the kingdom with much approbation, and 
to so great an extent that the most ignorant of the 
people began to inquire whether the errors then 
in dispute arose from the doctrines or the govern- 
ment of the church. But learning was little 
known among those who in their inquiries, had 
truth and the satisfying of their consciences only 
in view, and there were few who understood the 
nature of the proposed questions, except those whe 
either refused te retract, or those who thought it 
dangeruus to permit any innovation. In the cem- 
mencement a voluntary mitigation of the rigor of 
certain doctrines of the Roman church, and a more 
liberal interpretation of others might have pre- 
served universal peace among Christians, but the 
obstinate opposition raised against these who as- 
serted the possibility of their being erroneous, 
threw this great work on discontented ciergyman, 
or the more ignorant laity. As the co sy 
maintained by these was on the one “dite w- 
tuous, so on the other, authors were not clear of 
censure because from interested motives they 
taught many uncharitable tenets. Piety and wis- 
dom seemed to require a more moderate course, 
and in the midst of dissention, errors on either 
side should be considered rather as exciting pity 
than hatred. But so little had this disposition 
been encouraged in England, that many of the re- 
formers and their books had been burned, which 
induced their followers to retaliate on their adver- 
saries, and to publish books tending to discredit the 
whole ecclesiastical order. 


These disputations coming to the knowledge of 
the king, caused him to inquire further into the 
abuses of the clergy, and to commit the redress cf 
them to the lower house of Parliameat. A com- 
plaint having been made of the Probate of Testa- 
uments, Mortuaries, Pluralities, non-residence, and 
the practice of priests being farmers of lands, the 





bishops took umbrage, especially Fisher, Bishop ef _ 


Rochester, who declared to the lords, that the 
commons would not be content. The lower house 
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being made acquainted with the invectives of the 
prelate, immediately complained to the king, and 
desired reparation. This affair gave rise to much 
discussion and to some eloquent remarks in favor 
ef religious liberty. The doctrine was boldly 
maintained that God had created each man a free 
citizen of the world, and placed him under an ob- 
ligation to inquire into the means by which he 
might attain eternal happiness ; and that therefore 
it was proper for him to examine the pretensions 
of those to whose guidance he sheuld commit him- 
self. Teachers differed not only in language, habit 
and ceremeny, but some were peremptcry and op- 
posite in doctrines, and hence it was necessary to 
use much circumspection. It was shown that 
these teachers directed their hearers to different 
ways, of which some extended no further than to 
the laws and religion that belonged to each man’s 
country, while others extended into all the diversity 
of religions that had been extant in former times. 
But there was difficulty in all of these, for if each 
man ought to be secure of all taught at home, how 
was his conscience to be satisfied, when looking 
abroad, eternal damnation was denounced against 
him, by the several churches, unless he believed 
their particular dectrines. Would it be just that 
he should believe that his church only was in- 
spired, when all mankind had the same common 
father, and the same common ancestors? Should 
men without further investigation accept as their 
faith, what their own priests of whatever religion 
might teach? 


Again if he is to argue all the controversies 
which are agitated, before he can arrive at a cor- 
rect knowledge of things necessary to be believed, 
mueh wealth and learning would be seguired, and 
life itself be a perpetual peregrination. Each ia- 
dividual would be compelled to travel into a fo- 
reign country, to learn the way to heaven, and after 
all his labor, have to confess that he had not tried 
everygmode of faith. Is a man to accept all a 
priglliags teach him under the pretence of in- 
spit “because what is said may possibly be 
true, or is he to reject it because it may be false.— 
All the different systems of religion with their 
various rites and traditions it would be impossible 
to receive, while the rejection of religion in every 
form would violate a fundamental principle of 
human nature, and hence there was a necessity 
for some distinction. But it must be admitted 
that no man could by comparison distinguish 
which was the most perfect among the many forms 
professed in the world, yet it is possible for every 
person to defend and separate in his own partica- 
lar system, the more essential and demonstrative 
parts from the rest. In order to arrive at the truth 
it is further necessary to search into the inward 
means which Providence had provided for discern- 
ing the true from the false, to do which it was not 
necessary to appeal to a particular reason that 
might lead into error, but after a serious consi- 
deration of the more doubtful and contreverted 
points, to examine common, authentic and uni- 
versal truths. By this mean men would inform 
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themselves of what, in the several articles proposed 
for their acceptance, had been first implanted in 
the heart, and was common to all the laws and 
religions of the world. Jn this there can be no 
deception, as it shows how far the impression of 
the divine wisdom and goodness extends among 


mankind, but it ought not to disturb us, that these 


truths are complicated with errors, since without 
insisting on more points than are clearly settled, it 
is our duty to reduce them into order. 

It would be werthy some labor te inquire how 
far these universal notions will guide us, before 
committing ourselves to any scholastic mysteries, 
or supernatural and private revelations ; not that 
these are to be rejected when deliverd on indispu- 
table testimony, but simply that they cannot be 
understood as infallible for all mankind. 


Besides all this, among the numerous rites, and 
ceremonies which are recommended as parts of 
worship, virtue is always made to occupy a promi- 
nent place. A good life, charity, faith and piety 
toward God being essential parts of religion, which 
conclude and determine all other principles. All 
the expiations and illustrations taught in various 
parts of the world, at different periods, have been 
considered as availing little without repentance.— 
These, therefore, as general and undisputed truths 
should first be received, as the best preventive of 
atheism and impiety, laying a sure foundation for 
religion and the hope ef a better life. This would 
have the additional advantage of bringing the 
minds of men from uncertain disputations to the 
practice of virtue, or to an amendment of life, byt 
above all, it would promote peace. The common 
truths of religion being the firmest bonds of unien, 
they should therefore be established; since they for- 
bid not the belief of whatever else may be taught on 
the authority of the church. 


This proposition, however, did not meet with an 
urRanimous approbation, some desired to pass fur- 
ther than these general ideas, and others could not 
perceive how the Divine Providence could be pre- 
served among men, unless they were sufficient.— 
The result was, that a reformation, as far as prac- 
ticable, was asked. ‘There were some particulars 
of so bad a character that the safer plan seemed to 
be leaving them in their own corruption. It was 
however manifest that in the probate of testaments, 
the plurality of benefices, and in other modes, the 
clergy had usurped authority over each other and 
the laity, and the commons were, therefore, deter- 
mined these faults should be redressed. It was 
affirmed that Cardinal Woolsey’s legative powers, 
respecting last wills and testaments, had iatroduced 
much disorder. Sir Henry Guilford openly pro- 
tested, that being executor of the will of Sir Wil- 
liam Compton, he was compelled to pay one 
thousand marks to the Cardinal, and the Arch 
Bishop of Canterbury before a probate could be 
obtained, in this matter some improvements were 
made. The question of mortuaries which had 
been exacted from the poor with great severity 
was settled. Spiritual persons were restrained 
from taking farms, and from a plurality of livings, 
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unless qualified by certain university degrees, or 
by the nobility who were permitted to have a 
definite number of chaplains. Non-residence was 
forbidden, except in some cases which were clearly 
explained. ‘These changes were a great step taken 
in the way of reformation. 


In the month of August, 1530, the Emperor, 
then at Augsburg, commanded a general diet to 
be held there, among other matters, for the pur- 
pose of regulating the disturbed state of religion. 
The main objcet, however, was to reconcile the 
princes on this subject,in order that they might be 
brought to unite against the Turks. The Duke of 
Saxony, the Marquis of Brandenburg and some oth- 
ers, requested the Emperor to receive, in writing, the 
confession of faith, called the Augustan, which at 
last was granted. The confession of Strasburg, 
Constance, and some other great tewns, were af- 
terward admitted, which were conformed to the 
tenets of Zwinglius rather than Luther. ‘Those 
opposed to this measure resolved that some able 
Romanists should compose a written refutation, 
and that the Emperor should receive a strict com- 
mand to obey its tenets. But this in its turn was 
set aside, and the arguments on both sides exam- 
ined, the result of which was, that as they agreed 
on many points, it would be better to direct their 
labors to prevent schism in the rest, especially as 
it was not denied some things required reforma- 
tion. But there were some obstinate persons on both 
sides who refused to acquiesce in this decision, and 
as they required an absolute assent.to their indi- 
vidual opinions, an inflammatory controversy was 
commenced. The Duke of Saxony, in particular, 
demanded an answer in writing to the confession 
ef his party, which the Emperor was unwilling to 
give, but at length finding there was no other way 
to avoid a tumult, he granted this request on condi- 
tion that the reply should not be made public. A 
portion of the members of the diet were much dis- 
pleased by this coucession of the Emperor, and 
returned home, in the resolution that it was not 
enough for them to enjoy their own opinions, un- 
less they were permitted to force them on others. 
To terminate the dispute seven persons were ap- 
pointed on each side to decide controversies, three 
clergymen, two lawyers, and two of the nobility. 
But these umpires not agreeing, the decision of 
the dispute was referred to Melanchon »nd two 
lawyers, the Protestants, however, thou; it they 
had already admitted as much as their conscience 
would sanction, and therefore it was proposed that 
the whole business should be considered by a 
greater number. ‘T'o this they would not agree, 
but requested that some sourse of conduct might 
be adopted which would preserve peace until a 
general council was convened. The Emperor per- 
ceiving that the debate was protracted, endeavored 
by threats and promises to divide the chiefs, but at 
the same time wrote to the Pope, informing him 
that nothing short of a-council would be capable 
ef ending the difference. He also addressed the 
college of Cardinals on the subject, suggesting 
that many of the princes concurred in the request 
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for a council, deeming it indispensible not only for 
the promotion of peace, but the Pope’s personal 
preservation. At the same time he requested per- 
mission to sell the ornaments and chattels of the 
churches in Italy and Germany, or at the least the 
fourth part of the ecclesiastical revenues. When 
this fact was known, it produced much opposition 
from the princes, who already averse to the Roman 
church, became even more violent in their objec- 
tions. The Emperor became alarmed, when he 
fuund himself on the eve ofa civil war, and promised 
the assembled princes that a council should be 
called, as soon as the place could be determined, 
on condition that in the mean time they should re- 
fraia from hestility. 


But the Protestant party affirmed that they held 
the primitive and true religion, and while they 
thanked the Emperor for his offer, were only anx- 
ious the council should consist of pious and free 
men. The Emperor, however, was not satisfied, 
and entered himself with great zeal into the dis- 
pute, which concluded in the enactment of a ri- 
gorous decrec, commanding the observance of the 
old ceremonies. To enforce this stern edict, the 
most rigorous penalties were denouneed against all 
who should dare to violate its provisions; a pro- 
mise was given at the same time that authority 
should be obtained within six months from the 
Pope for holding a council in the following year. 
Until this was effected peace was to be strictly 
ebserved with all, who should subscribe the de- 
cree, and none others were to be allowed to sit as 
judges in the imperial chamber. It was now con- 
cluded by the Protestants, that there was no pos- 
sibility of coming to a decision on the matters in 
controversy, and therefore they abruptly departed, 
when the Emperor after commanding the attendance 
of the other princes to levy money for the Turkish 
war, insisted on the execution of the decree, in 
which he was encouraged by the disagreement of 
the reformers on some articles. Had all 
agreed, it is more than probable their : 
would have been embraced to a greater exf@nt; but 
the advocates of the Roman church took occasion 
from this circumstance to reproach the reformers 
with great bitterness; and they regarding their 
own reputation more than the unity of the church, 
by degrees confirmed their assertions. The 
consequence was that Germany became distracted 
by these apparently interminable disputes, when 
the reformed princes and cities, determined to meet 
by themselves or their deputies at Smalcand, in 
December, at which place a defensive league was 
formed and announced to the Emperer, with de- 
clarations against the election of a king of the 
Romans. The Emperor treating this information 
lightly, made his brother Ferdinand, king of the 
Romans, which having been declared to the con- 
federated Pretestaits, the Duke of Saxon, John 
Frederic, proved the election defective. The first 
evident separation from the Roman church began 


here, and was afterward maintained by a great and - 


continued struggle. 
In the year 1531, Ferdinand was crowned king 
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of Rome, when the Duke of Saxony and the Pro- 
testants were required to assist in the war against 
the Turks. But those who were connected with 
the reformers suspecting the military preparations 
then made might be intended for an assault on 
them, and daqubting whether the differences with 
the Roman church could ever be reconciled, took 
measures for their own defence. It was their 
earnest wish that a general and moderate refor- 
mation should be established, but the articles dis- 
puted in the Roman church, were. those the most 
advantageous to the clergy, and hence there was 
little hope of their being amended. 

The Scriptures were now read more generally 
than they had been in any former period, and it 
was customary to deduce from their literal signi- 
fication, arguments for every thing in the affairs 
of the state, or the common concerns of life. The 
text which most nearly reached the point in ques- 
tion, was regarded as deciding the dispute, a 
mode of reasoning that eaused much confusion.— 
The bible had been translated into English by 
Tindal and Joye, but not being authorised by the 
king’s authority, it was ordered to be publicly 
burned, and a better translation was promised to 
the people. Numerous arguments were urged 
why the Scriptures should not be allowed the peo- 
ple, without an interpretation, some of which were 
not entirely unreasonable. But there frequent 
reading had the good effect of showing what had 
been altered or added to religion, by which many 
were led to use strenuous efforts to obtain a refor- 
mation of the doctrine and manners of the clergy. 


In the English parliament, held in the month of 
May, 1531, the Commons persisted in asking relief 
from the grievances imposed on them by the clergy, 
to which the king replied he would take counsel 
on the subject. A law was subsequently passed, 
which prohibited clerks whe had committed se- 
rious offences from being delivered to the ordina- 
ries, and thereby pardoned for money, unless they 





were j oly orders, and even then, they were 
le give security for their good behaviour, 
and the ordinary was allowed not only to degrade 
them, but to remit them to the king’s bench. It 

, was also provided that none of the king’s subjects 
should thereafter be cited to appear in any of the 
courts of the arch bishop of the realm; fefments 
ef lands to the use of a church were declared void. 
A statute was enacted which offered a composition 
to the Pope, for the first fruits of bishopricks, a 
burden that had long oppressed the country. In 
the event of a refusal on the part of the Pope, or if 
the people were by him molested, it was provided 
that the king, his successors, and all his spiritual 
and lay subjects might lawfully minister the cere- 
monies and service of the church. 


The parliament of 1533 enacted a statute which 


declared England an empire capable by learned 


persons of deciding all controversies occurring in 
it, whether spiritual or temporal, and therefore all 
appeals to another power were disallowed. It was 
ordered that all testamentary, marriage and divorce 
causes, questions, tythes, obligations, and other si- 
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milar matters, should be heard and determined in 
the courts, spiritual and temporal of the realm.— 


Every person concerned in procuring a sentence of 


ex-communication against individuals obeying the 
statute were made liable to a premunire, This at 
once took from the Roman clergy an immense 
amount of lucrative business, and went far toward 
annihilating the authority of the papal see in Eng- 
land. It was a ratification and extension of the 
statutes previously made in the reigns of Edward 
I. and ILI. Richard II. and Henry III. 

The council which had been promised the Ger- 
man Protestants, was very favorably regarded by 
the English king, who desired it might be held in 
some free place and without restraint. Three 
motives were presented as reasons why the Pope 
should consent to this measure, the determination 
of religious controversies, the war against the 
Turks, and the reconciliation of differences be- 
tween christian princes. The Pope, however, re- 
ferred the whole matter to his chief counsellors 
who made a remonstrance, which was transmitted 
to the Emperor. This document set forth, that 
it would be dangerous to admit Protestants or 
heretics to call in question any of the doctrines 
which the councils had before determined, since if 
they had this privilege, all the tenets of the chris- 
tian religion might be disputed, The main objec- 
tion was the difficulty of convincing Protestants 
while they entirely adhered to the letter of the 
Scriptures, without receiving the interpretation of 
the fathers or councils; and that if they doubted 
the authority of the church, there would be no 
ground for deciding controversies. ‘The Pope was 
therefore of the opinion that all the christian 

rinces by letters or their ambassadors, ought to 
dvise together before the council was called, and 
declare what they thought should be done. The 
disputes which arose from this remonstrance, ex- 
cited afresh the jealousy of the different parties, 
and no council was convened. 


The Pope’s authority was now a matter of serious 
argument, so that Henry, in 1533, informed his 
subjects that he had appealed to a general council 
from the decree ef ex-communication made against 
him by reason of his divorce of the Princess Ca- 
tharine, and his subsequent marriage with Anne 
Boleyn. He maintained that the appeal of the 
Dowagers to Rome was unlawful, as well as the 
statute appointed to be set up in all the churches 
of England. He advised with his council to have 
it taught, that the general council was superior to 
the Pope, and that his authority in England was 
no greater than any other foreign bishop might 
have. A long controversy ensued upon this, and 
all the concessions subsequently made by the king 
had no effect upon the determination of the Pope, 
and the sentence stood as before. 

Such was the state of things when the parlia- 
ment assembled in the eonmencement of the year 
1534, when a statute was passed, which recites 
that the clergy had always acknowledged the con- 
vocation to be assembled by authority of the king, 
and had promised that they would not henceforth 
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make any new constitutions without his consent. 
That many of the constitutions and canons before 
enacted were oppressive on the people, and in- 
jurious to the king’s prerogative. The clergy, there- 
fore, requested these constitutions might be exam- 
ined by thirty-two men named by the king, or by 
sixteen of both houses of parliament, and sixteen 
of the clergy, who should either annul or confirm 
them. It was also enacted that all convocations 
should be called by the king’s writ, and nothing was 
to be executed in them without his permission. The 
imposition of exactions, under the name of Peter 
pence, procuration, dispensations, were abolished, 
and a radical change in these matters introduced.— 
The parliament held in the latter part of this year, 
enacted that the king and his heirs being kings of 
England, should be reputed the supreme head on 
earth of the church of England ; and should enjoy 
all the dignities, jurisdictions, privileges and au- 
therities belonging to the supreme head of the 
church. He was invested with full power to re- 
dress, reform, correct and restrain all errors, abuses 
and offences for the preservation of peace, and the 
tranquillity of the realm. This authority was 
doubted by the king, but the bishops having dis- 
cussed the question, certified that the Pope had 
no jurisdiction in the kingdom, an opinion which 
was confirmed by the universities and several col- 
leges. This decision was, however, controverted by 
many in foreign countries, as well as in England, 
which caused the king himself to write a book on 
the subject. 


The ecclesiastical supremacy being thus invested 
in the king, with the approbation of parliament, 
the universities and bishops gave him a strong sup- 
port. A controversy, however, immediately ensued 
on this subject between certain disputants on either 
side, which gave occasion to Henry for publishing 
a declaration, signed by the Arch Bishop of Can- 
terbury and Yorke, and nineteen other bishops, 
which declared, that many hundred years had passed 
before the Pope assumed a superiority over other 
bishops, and that such assumption was contrary 
to the oath given when they entered on the papacy. 
They were by it required, to observe and keep in- 
violably the first eight councils, which gave a 
limited power to all the bishops, and especially the 
first council of Constantinople, that excluded fo- 
reign jurisdiction every where, and allowed the 
bishops in their several dieceses, an absolute au- 
thority to determine controversies in their own 
precincts. Among other things it explicitly states 
that the papal authority was derived from the Em- 
perors and net from Christ. But as many still 
denied the king’s supremacy, the most severe penal- 
ties were denounced against them, an act of par- 
liament being passed declaring the contumacy 
punishable with death. Under this law in June, 
of the year 1554, several Hollanders in London 
were publicly burned at Smithfield, and numerous 
sanguinary scenes afterward occurred, to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of the English name. 

Im the year 1535, great complaints were prefer- 
red against the monasteries, when the king having 
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considered the various reasons urged by the oppo- 
site parties, came to the resolution that, they should 
be severely visited, and the crimes committed in 
them punished in an exemplary manner, and all 
the abuses in their regulation be corrected. Crom- 
well, the secretary, was appointed visitor, who em- 
ployed under him sundry other persons, to whom 
he gave rigid instructions. ‘They were to discover 
all offences, and had power to accuse the governors 
and each other; to exhibit the evidences of Mort- 
main, and the conveyances of land belenging to 
the monasteries; to give an inventory of all the 
plate and money; the government and education 
of both sexes were to be inquired into. T’o which 
the king added, that no brother should go oui of his 
precinct ; there was to be only one entrance ; and 
no monk was to visit a nun, nor nun a monk, with 
other severe regulations. 

The commissioners soon found means to render 
many of the monasteries objects of suspicion, which 
induced the king to seize, and under various pre- 
tences discharge their inmates. Some by paying 
exorbitant sums to the king and Cromwell, re- 
deemed their houses, after being stripped of their 
jewels and church ornaments, The recommenda- 
tion that all the religious houses should be thrown 
down, gave so much effence to the people, that 
the measure for the time was abandoned. In the 
year 1536, however, this work of destruction was 
consummated, an act was passed, which declared 
that his majesty should enjoy all the monasteries, 
Priories and other religious houses of monks, ca- 
nons, and nuns of every order, which should not 
have lands above the clear yearly value of £200. 
To these were added all such houses which at any 
time within the space of a year had been given up 
and granted by any Abbot, Prior, or other superior 
under their seal, (reserving however, all rights to 
others by lease, or otherwise) ; and all ornaments, 
jewels, goods and chattels and debts belonging to 
such religions houses. Of these amcient monu- 
ments of devotion, three hundred and seventgumgi 
were dissolved, by which a revenue of about itty 
thousand pounds fell into the king’s hand. 


The number of monasteries suppressed in Eng- 
land, accordinf to Camden, was six hundred and 
forty-five, some of which had a voice among the 
peers ; and twenty-three hundred and seventy-four 
canteries and chapels were seized, together with 
one hundred and ten hospitals, the yearly value of 
which amounted to £161,100, being one third of 
the whole spiritual revenue. To all this ought to 
be added, the cattle, corn, timber, lead, bells, plate 
and the church ornaments. The single monastery 
of St. Edmondsbury yielded five thousand marks 
of gold and silver, besides a large quantity of va- 
luable stones. 

‘Lhe motives which actuated Henry VIII. in his 
attack on the papal hierarchy cannot be regarded 
as prompted by religious feeling ; the whole course 
of his reign furnishes abundant evidence that a 
selfish, jealous disposition combined with an in- 
satiable thirst of power, urged onward all his ef 
forts to promete the reformation. It was only 
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when the papal authority came in conflict with his 
own ambitious projects, that he seems at all to 
have suspected there was an imprepriety in admit- 
ting its exercise, 

The doctrines of the Roman Church, with the 
exception of the article concerning purgatory, were 
retained, as were also the ceremonies and images 
in the churches, though they were declared to have 
no other effect than to bring holy things to remem- 
brance. 
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BY MRS. HEMANS. 
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“Sing aloud 


Old songs, the precious music of the heart.” 
Wordsworth. 





Sing them upon the sunny hills, 
When days are long and bright, 
And the blue gleam of shining rills 
Is loveliest to the sight. 
Sing them along the misty moor, 
Where ancient hunters rov’d, 
And swell them through the torrent’s roar— 
The songs our fathers lov’d! 


The songs their souls rejoic’d to hear 
When harps were in the hall, 

And each proud note made lance and spear 
Thrill on the banner’d wall: 

The songs that through our valleys green, 
Sent on from age to age, . 

Like his own river’s voice, have been 
The peasant’s heritage. 


The reaper sings them when the vale 
filled with plumy sheaves: 
e woodman, by the starlight pale 
Cheer’d homeward through the leaves : 
And unto them the glaneing oars 
A joyous measure keep, 
Where the dark roeks that crest our shores 


Dash back the foaming deep. 


So let it be !—a light they shed 
O’er each old fount and grove ; 
A memory of the gentle dead, 
A spell of lingering love : 
Mourmuring the names of mighty men, 
They bid our streams roll on, 
And link high thoughts to every glen 
Where valiant deeds were done, 


Teach them, your children round the hearth, 
When evening fires burn clear, 

And in the fields of harvest mirth, 
And on the hills of deer! 

So shall each unforgotten word, 
When far those lov’d ones roam, 


THE SONG OF OUR FATHERS—THE PUBLICAN’S DREAM. 


Call back the hearts that once it stirr’d,. 
To childhood’s holy home. 


- The green woods of their native land 

Shall whisper in their strain, 

The voices of their household band 
Shall sweetly speak again : 

The heathery heights in vision rise 
Where like the stag, they rov’d 

Sing to your sons thése melodies— 
The songs your fathers lov’d. 
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THE PUBLICAN'S DREAM, 


AN IRISH TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT, 








By the O'Hara Family. 


The fair-day had passed over in a little strag- 
gling town in the south-east of Ircland, and was 
succeeded by a langor proportioned to the ex- 
citement it never failed to create. But of all in 
the village, its publicans suffered most under the 
reaction of fatigue and inanity. Few of their 
houses appeared open at broad noon; and some— 
the envy of their eompetitors—continued closed 
even after that late hour. Of these latter, many 
were wf the very humblest kind; little cabins, in 
fact, skirting the outlets ef the village, or stand- 
ing alone on the road-side, a good distance be- 
yond it, 


house of “ Entertaina-ent for Man and Horse,” the 
very last of the description noticed, td be found be- 
tween the village and the wild tract of mountain 
country adjacent to it, was opened by the proprie- 
tress, who had that moment arisen from bed. 

The cabin consisted of only two apartments, and 
searce more than nominally even of two; for the 
half-plastered wicker and straw partition, which 
professed to cut off a sleeping nook from the whole 
area enclosed by the clay walls, was little higher 
than a tall man, and, moreover, chinkey and por- 
ous in many places. Let the assumed distinction 
be here allowed to stand, however, while the rea- 
der casts his eye around what was sometimes ¢all- 
ed the kitchen, sometimes the tap-room, sometimes 
the “dancing flure.” Forms which had run by 
the walls; and planks, by way of tables, which had 
been propped before them, were turned topsy-tur- 
vey, and, in some instances, broken, Pewter-pots 
and pints, battered and bruised, or squeezed togeth- 
er and flattened, and fragments of twisted glass 
tumblers, lay beside them. The clay floor was 
scraped with brogue-nails, and indented with the 
heal of that primitive foot-gear, in token of the en- 
ergetic dancing which had lately been performed 
upon it. In a corner still appeared (capsised, how- 
ever,) an erapty eight-gallon beer barrel, recently 
the piper’s throne, whence his bag had blown forth 
the inspiring storm of jigs and reels, which prompt- 
ed to more antics than ever did a bag of the laugh- 





ing-gas. Among the yellow-turf ashes of the 
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hearth lay, on its side, an old blackened tin kettle, 
without a spout—a principal agent in brewing 
scalding water for the manufacture of whiskey- 
punch ; and its soft and yet warm bed was shared 
by ared cat, who had stolen in from his own or- 
gies, through some cranny, since day-break. The 
single, four-paned window of the apartment re- 
mained veiled by its rough shutter, that turned on 
leather hinges; but down the wide-yawning chim- 
ney came sufficient light to reveal the objects here 
described. 

The proprietress opened her back door. She 
was a woman of about forty; of a robust, large- 
boned figure; with broad, resy visage, dark, hand- 
some eyes, and well-cut nose; but inheriting a 
mouth so wide, as to proclaim her pure aboriginal 
Irish pedigree. After a look abroad, to inhale the 
fresh air, and then a remonstrance (ending in a 
kick) with the hungry pig, who ran, squeaking and 
grunting, to demand his long-deferred breakfast, 
she settled her cap, rubbed down her prauskeen 
(coarse apron,) tacked and pinned up her skirts 
behind, and saying, in a loud, commanding voice, 
as she spoke into the sleeping chamber—* Get up, 
now, at once, Jer, I bid you”—vigorously, if not 
tidily, set about putting her tavern to rights. 

During her bustle, the dame would stop an in- 
stant, and bend her ear to listen for a stir inside 
the partition; but at last losing patience she re- 
sumed— 


«Why, then, my heavy hatred on you, Jer Mul- 
cahy, is it gone into a satevaun (pleasant drowsi- 
ness) you are, over again? or may be you stole 
out of bed, an’ put your hand en one oe’ them ould, 
good-for-nothing books, that makes you the laziest 
man that a poor woman ever had under one reof 
wid her? ay, an’ that sent you out of our dacent 
shop an’ house, in the heart o’ the town, below, an’ 
banished us here, Jer Muleahy, to sell drams o’ 
whiskey an’ pots o’ beer to all the riff-raff o’ the 
counthry-side, instead o’ the nate boots an’ shoes 
you sarved your honest time to ?’’—She entered 
his, or her chamber, rather, hoping that she might 
detect him luxuriantly perusing in bed one of the 
mutilated books, a love ef which (or, more truly, a 
love of indolence, thus manifesting itseif) had in- 
deed chiefly caused his downfall in the world: her 
husband, however, really tired after his unusal 
bodily efforts of the previous day, only slumbered, 
as Mrs. Mulcahy had at first anticipated; and when 
she had shaken and aroused him, fer the twentieth 
time that morning, and seolded him until the 
spirit-broken block-head whimpered, nay, wept, or 
pretended to weep ; the dame returned to her house- 
hold duties. 


She did not neglect, however, to keep calling to 
him, every half minute, until at last, Mr. Jeremiah 
Mulcahy strode into the kitehen; a tall, ill-con- 
trived figure, that had once been well filled out, but 
that now wore its old skin, like its old clothes, very 
loosely ; and those old clothes were a discolored, 
threadbare, half-polished kerseymere pair of trow- 
sers, and an aged superfine black eoat, the last re- 
lies of his former Sunday finery : te which had re- 
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cently and incongrudwsly been added a calf-skin 
vest, a pair of sky-blue, peasant’s stockings, and a 
pair of brogues. His hanging cheeks and lips told, 
together, his present bad living, and domestic sub- 
jection; and an eye that had been blinded by the 
small-pox, wore neither patch nor band ; although 
in better days, it used to be genteely hidden from 
remark—an assumptian of cosequence now deem- 
ed incompatible with his altered condition in so- 
ciety. 

“Oh, Cauth! oh, I had such a dhrame,”’ he said, 
as he made his appearance. 

“ An’ I'll go bail you had,” answered Cauth, 
“ an’ when do you ever go asleep without having 
one dhrame or another, that pesters me off o’ my 
legs, the livelong day, ’till the night falls again to 
let you have another? Musha, Jer, don’t be ever 
an’ always such a fool; an never mind the dhrame 
now, but lend a hand to help me in the work o’ the 
house ; see the pewhter there; haive it up, man-a- 
live, an’ take it out imto the garden, an’ sit on the 
big stone, in the sun, an’ make it look as weil as 
you can, after the ill usage it got last night; come 
hurry, Jer—go an’ do what I bid you.” 

He retired in silence to “the garden,’ a little 
patch of ground luxuriant in potatoes and a few 
cabbages. Mrs. Mulcahy pursued her work till 
her own sensations warned her that it was time to 
prepare her husband’s morning or rather day-meal ; 
for by the height of the sun, it should now be 
many hours past noon. So she put down her pot 
of potatoes ; and, when they were boiled, took out 
a weoden trencher full of them, and a mug of sour 
milk, to Jer, determined not to summon him from 
his useful occupation of restoring the pints and 
quarts to something ef their former shape. 

Stepping through the back door, and getting 
him in view, she stopped short, in silent anger. 
His back was turned to her, because to the sun, 
and while the vessels, huddled abeut him in con- 
fusion, seemed little the better of his skill and in- 
dustry, there he sat on his favorite round stone, 
studiously perusing, half-aloud to himself, some 
idle volume which, doubtless, he had smuggled out 
into the garden, in his pocket. Laying down her 
trencher and her mug, Mrs. Mulcahy stole forward 
on tiptoe, gained his shoulder without being heard, 
snatched the imperfect bundle of soiled pages out 
of his hand, and hurled it into a neighbor’s cab- 
bage-bed. 

Jeremiah complained, in his uswal half-crying 
tone, declaring that “she never could let him alone, 
so she could’nt, and he would rather list for a soger, 
than lade such a life, from year’s end to year’s 
end,—so he would.” 


“ Well, an’ do then—an’ whistle that idle cur off 
wid you,” pointing to a nondescript puppy, which 
had lain happily coiled up at his master’s feet, until 
Mrs. Mulcahy’s appearance, but that now watched 
her closely, his ears half cocked, and his eyes wide 
open, though his position remained unaltered. 
“Go along to the divil, you lazy whelp, you !”— 
she took up a pint in which a few drops of beer 
remained since the previous night, and drained it 
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on the puppy’s head, who instantly ran off, jum 
ing sideways, and yelping as loud as if some bodi- 
ly injury had really visited him ;—“ Yes—an’ now 
you begin to yowl, like your masther, for nothing 
at all, only because a body axes you to stir your 
idle legs—hold your tongue, you foolish baste !”— 
she stooped for a stone—“ one would think I scald- 
ed you.” 

“ You know you did, once, Cauth, to the back- 
bone; an’ small blame for Shuffle to be afeard o’ 
you ever since,” said Jer. 

This vindication of his own occasional remon- 
strances, as well as uf Shuffle’s, was founded in 
truth. When very young, just to keep him from 
running against her legs, while she was busy over 
the fire, Mrs. Mulcahy certainly had emptied a la- 
dleful of boiling potato water upon the poor pup- 
py’s back; and from that moment it was only ne- 
cessary to spill a drop of the coldest possible water, 
or of any cold liquid, on any part of his body, and 
he believed he was again dreadfully scalded, and 
ran out of the house, screaming in all the fancied 
throes of excessive torture. 

“ Will you ate your good dinner, now, Jer Mul- 
cahy, an’ promise to do something to help me, after 
it?—Mother o’ Saints!”—thus she interrupted 
herself, turning toward the place where she had 
deposited the eulogised food—“ see that, you un- 
lucky bird! May I never do an ill turn but there’s 
the pig after spilling the sweet milk, an’ now she- 
velling the beautiful white-eyes down her threath, 
at a mouthful !” 

Jer, really afflicted at this scene, promised to 
work hard, the moment he got his dinner, and his 
spouse, first procuring a pitch-fork to beat the pig 
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“Don’t scould me, now, Caath; don’t a-pet: 
only listen to me, an’ then say what you like. You 
know the lonesome little glen, between the hills, 
on the short cut for man or horse, to Kilkraggan !— 
well, Cauth, there I found myself in the dhrame ; 
and I saw twe sailors, tired afther a day’s hard 
walking, sitting before one of the big rocks that 
stand upright in the wild place; an’ they were 
ating, or dhrinking, I could’at make out which; 
an’ one was atall, sthrong, broad-showldhered man, 
an’ the other was sthrong, too, but short an’ burly ; 
an’ while they were talking very civilly to each 
other, lo, an’ behold you, Cauth, I seen the tall 
man whip his knife into the little man; an’ then 
they both sthruggled, an’ wrastled, an’ schreeched 
together, till the rocks rung again; but at last the 
little man was a corpse; an’ may I never see a 
sight o’ glory, Cauth, but all this was afore me as 
plain as you are, in this garden! an’ since the hour 
I was born, Cauth, I never got such a fright ; an’— 
oh, Cauth! what’s that now ?” 

“ What is it, you poor fool, you, but a customer, 
come at last into the kitchen—an’ time for us to 
see the face o’ one this blessed day. Get up out 
of that, wid your dhrames—don’t you hear ’em 
knocking? I'll stay here to put one vessel at laste 
to rights—for I see I must.” 

Jeremiah arose, groaning, and entered the cabin 
through the back door. In a few seeonds he has- 
tened to his wife, more terror-stricken than he had 
left her, and, setting his loins against the low gar- 
den wall, stared at her. 

“ Why, then, duoul’s in you, Jer Mulcahy— 
(Saints forgive me for cursing !)—and what’s the 
matter wid you, at-all-at-all ?” ‘ 


into her sty, prepared a fresh meal for him, and re- ” “ They’re in the kitchen,” he whispered. 


_ tired to eat her own in the house, and then to con- 
tinue her labor. 

In about an hour, she bethought of paying him 
another visit of inspection, when Jeremiah’s voice 
reached her ear, calling out in disturbed accents— 
«“ Cauth!—Cauth! a-vourneen! For the love o’ 
heaven, Cauth! where are you?” 

Running to him, she found her husband sitting 
upright, though not upon his round stone, among 
the still untouched heap of pots and pints, his 
pock-marked face very pale, his single eye staring, 
his hands clasped and shaking, and moisture on his 
forehead. 


«“ What!” she cried, “ the pewther just as I left 
it, over again !” 

“Oh, Cauth! Cauth! don’t mind that, now— 
but spake to me kind, Cauth, an’ comfort me.” 

“ Why, what ails you, Jer, a-vourneen ?”’ affec- 
tionately taking his hand, when she saw how real- 
ly agitated he was. 

“Oh, Cauth! oh! I had such a dhrame, now, in 
earnest, at any rate !” 


“A dhrame!” she repeated, letting go his hand, 
“a dhrame, Jer Mulcahy ! so, after your good din- 
ner, you go for to fall asleep, Jer Mulcahy, just. to 
be ready with a new dhrame for me, instead of 


“ Well, an’ what will they take?” 

‘«‘ T spoke never a word to them, Cauth, nor they 
to me!—I couldn’t—an’ I wont, for a duke’s ran- 
som; I only saw them stannin’ together, in the 
dark that’s coming on, behind the dour, an’ I knew 
them at the first look—the tall one, an’ the little 
one.” 


With a flout at his dreams, and his cowardice, 
and his good-for-nothingness, the dame hurried to 
serve her customers. Jeremiah heard her loud 
voice adddressing them, and their hoarse answer- 
ing. She came out again for two pints to draw 
some beer, and commanded him to follow her, and 
«“ discoorse the cumstomers.” He remained mo- 
tionless. She returned in a short time, and fairly 
drove him before her into the house. 


He took aseat remote from his guests, with 
difficulty pronounced the ordinary words of 
“God save ye, genteels,’” which they bluffly and 
heartily answered. His glances toward them 
were also few; yet enough to inform him that 
they conversed together like friends; pledging 
healths, and shaking hands. The tall sailor ab- 
ruptly asked him how far it was, by the short cut, 
to a village where they pro,osed to pass the night 
—Kilbroggan !—Jeremiah started on his seat, and 
his wife, after a glance and a grumble at him, was 





the work you came out here to do, five blessed 
hours ago!” 


obliged to speak for her husband. They finished 
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their beer; paid for it; put up half a loaf, and a 
cut of bad, watery cheese; saying that they might 
feel more hungry a few miles on, than they now 
did; and then they arose toleavethe cabin. Jere- 
miah glanced in great trouble around. His wife 
had fortunately disappeared; he snatched up his 

old hat, and, with more energy than he could him- 
self remember, ran forward to be a short way on 
the road before them. They soon approached him: 
and then, obeying a conscientious impulse, Jere- 
miah saluted the smaller of the two, and requested 
to speak with him, apart. The sailor, in evident 
surprise, assented. Jer vaguely cautioned him 
against going any farther that night, as it would be 
quite dark by the time he should get to the moun- 
tain pass, on the bye-road to Kilbroggan. His 
warning was made light of. He grew more ear- 
nest, asserting, what was not the fact, that it was 
‘a bad road,” meaning one infested by robbers. 
Still the bluff tar paid no attention, and was turn- 
ingaway. “Oh, Sir; oh stop, Sir,” resumed Jere- 
miah, taking great courage, “T have a thing to tell 
you;” and he rehearsed his dream, averring that, 
in it, he had distinctly seen the present object of 
his solicitude set upon and slain by his colossal 
companion. The listener paused a moment: first 
looking at Jer, and then at the ground, very grave- 
ly: but the next moment he burst into a loud, and 
Jermiah thought, frightful laugh, and walked ra- 
pidly to overtake his shipmate. Jeremiah, much 
oppressed, returned home. 


Toward dawn, next morning, the publican 
awoke in an ominous panic, and aroused his wife 
to listen to a loud knocking, and a clamor of 
voices at their door. She insisted there was no 
such thing, and scolded him for disturbing her 
sleep. A renewal of the noise, however, convinc- 
ed even her incredulity, and showed that Jeremiah 
was right for the first time in his life, at least. 
Both arose, and hastened to answer the summons, 

When they unbarred the front door, a gentle- 
man, surreunded by a crowd of people of the village, 
stood before it. He had discovered on the bye- 
road through the hills from Kilbroggan, a dead 
body, weltering in its gore, and wearing sailor’s 
clothes; had ridden on, in alarm; had raised the 
village; and some of its population, recelleeting to 
have seen Mrs. Mulcahy’s visiters of the previous 
evening, now brought him to her house to hear 
what she could say on the subjeet. 


Before she could say any thing, her husband fell 
senseless at her side, groaning dolefully. While 
the by-standers raised him, she clapped her hands, 
and exalted her voice in ejaculations, as Irishwo- 
men when grieved or astonished, or vexed, usually 
do; and now, as proud of Jeremiah’s dreaming 
capabilities, as she had before been impatient of 
them, rehearsed his vision of the murder, and au- 
thenticated the visit of the two sailors to her house, 
almost while he was in the act of making her the 
confident of his prophetic ravings. The auditors 
stept back in consternation, crossing themselves, 
smiting their breasts, and crying out, “The Lord 
save us! The Lord have mercy upon us!” 
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Jeremiah slowly awoke from his swoon. The 
gentleman who had discovered the body, command- 
ed his attendance back to the lonesome glen, where 
it lay. Poor Jeremiah fell on his knees, and, with 
tears streaming down his cheeks, prayed to be 
saved from such a trial. His neighbors almost 
forced him along. 

All soon gained the spot; a narrow pass be- 
tween slanting piles of displaced recks; the hills 
from which they had tumbled rising brown and 
barren, and to a great height above and beyend 
them. And there, indeed, upon the stripe of ver- 
dure which formed the winding road threugh the 
defile, lay the corse of one of the sailors who had 
visited the Publican’s house the evening before. 

Again Jeremiah dropt on his knees, at some dis- 
tance from the body, exclaiming, “ Lord save us !— 
yes! ob, yes, neighbors this is the very place !— 
only —the saints be good to us, again !—’twas the 
tall sailor I seen killing the little sailor, and here’s 
the tall sailor murthered by the little sailor!” 

“ Dhrames go by conthraries, some way or ano- 
ther,” observed one of his neighbors; and Jere- 
miah’s puzzle was resolved. 

Two steps were now indispensable to be taken; 
the county corener should be summoned, and the 
murderer sought after. The crowd parted to en- 
gage in both matters, simultaneously. Evening 
drew on when they again met in the pass; and the 
first, who had gone for the coroner, returned with 
him, a distance of near twenty miles; but the se- 
cond party did not prove so successful. In fact, 
they had discovered no clue to the present retreat 
of the supposed assassin. 


The eoroner impannelled his jury, and held his 
inquest under a large, upright rock, bedded in the 
middle of the pass, such as Jeremiah said he had 
seen in his dream. A verdict of wilful murder 
against the absent sailor was quickly agreed upen; 
but ere it could be recorded, all hesitated, not know- 
ing how to individualise a man of whose name they 
were ignorant. 


The summer night had fallen upon their deliber- — 
ations, and the moon arose in splendor, shining 
over the top of one of the high hills that enclosed 
the pass, so as fully to illumine the bosom of the 
other. During their pause, a man appeared stand- 
ing upon the line of the hill thus favored hy moon- 
light, and every-eye turned jn that direction. He 
ran down the abrupt declivity beneath him; he 
gained the continued sweep of jumbled rock which 
immediately walled in the little valley, springing 
from one to another of them with such agility and 
certainty, that it seemed almost magical; and a 
general whisper of fear now attested the fact of his 
being dressed in a straw hat, a short jacket, and 
loose white trowsers. As he jumped from the last 
rock upon the sward of the pass, the spectators 
drew back; but he not se@fijing to notice them, 
walked up to the corpes, which had not yet been 
touched; took its hand ; turned up its face into the 
moonlight, and attentively regarded the features ; 
let the hand go; pushed his hat up on his fore- 
head; glanced around him ; recognised the person 
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in authority; approached, and stood still before 
him, and said—“ Here I am, Tom Mills, that kill- 
ed long Harry Holmes, and there he lies.”’ 


The coroner eried out to secure him, new fear- 
ing that the man’s sturdiness meant farther harm. 
“No need,” resumed the self-accused ;—*“ here’s 
my bread-and-cheese blade, the only weapon about 
me;” he threw it on the ground: “I come back 
just to ax you, Commodore, to order. me a cruise 
after poor Harry, bless his precious eyes, wherever 
he is bound.” 


* You have been pursued hither ?” 


** No, bless your heart; but I would’nt pass such 
another watch as the last twenty-four hours, for all 
the prize-money won at Trafalgar. *Tisn’t in re- 
gard of not tasting food or wetting my lips ever 
since I fell foul of Marry, or of hiding my head, like 
a cursed animal o’ the yearth, and starting if a bird 
only hopped nigh me; yo—but I cannot go on liv- 
ing on this tack no longer; that’s it; and the least 
I can say to you, Harry, my hearty.” 

“ What caused your quarrel with your com- 
rade ?” 

«“ There was no jar or jabber betwixt us, d’you 
see me,” 

“Not at the time, I anderstand you to mean; 
but surely you must have long ewed him a 
grudge ?” 

«“ No, but long loved him; and he, me.” 

“Then, in heaven’s name, what put the dread- 
ful thought in your head ?” 


«“ The devil, Commodore—(the horned lubber! )— 
and another lubber to help him ”—pointing to Jere- 
miah, who shrank to the skirts ef the crowd. “ I'll 
tell you evey word of it, Commodore, as trne as a 
log-book. For twenty long and merry years, Har- 
ty and I sailed together, and worked together, thro’ 
a hard gale, sometimes, and thro’ a hot sun, another 
time; and never a squally word came between us 
till last night, and then it all came of that there 
lubberly swipes-seller, 1 say again. I thought as 
how it was a real awful thing that a strange lands- 
man, before ever he laid eyes on either of us, should 
come to have this here dream about us. After 
falling in with Harry, when the lubber and I part- 
ed company, my old mate saw I was cast down, 
and he told me as much in his own gruff, well- 
meaning way; upon which I gave him the story, 
laughing at it. He did’nt laugh in return, but 
grew glum—glummer than I ever seed him; and I 
wondered, and fell to boxing about my thoughts, 
more and more—(deep sea sink that cursed think- 
ing and thinking, say I!—itsends many an honest 
fellow out of his course:)—and ‘its hard to know 
the best man’s mind,’ I thought to myself. Well; 
we came on the tack into these rocky parts, and 
Harry says to me all of a sudden, ‘Tom, try the 
soundings, here, a-head, by yourself—or let me, by 
myself, I axed him, why? ‘No matter,’ says 
Harry, again, ‘but after what you chawed about, I 
don’t like your company any farther, till we fall in 
again at the next village.’ ‘What, Harry,’ I cries, 
laughing heartier than ever, ‘ are you afeard of your 





own mind with Tom Mills?’ ‘ Poh,’ he made an- 
swer, walkixe on before me, and I followed him. 

“« Ves,’ I kept saying to myself, ‘he is afeared 
of his own mind with his old shipmate.’ *T'wasa 
darker night than this, and when I looked a-head, 
the devi] (for now I know ’twas he that boarded 
me!) made me take notice what a good spot it was 
for Harry to fall foul of me. And then I watched 
him making way before me, in the dark, and could 
*nt help thinking he was the better man of the 
two—a head and shoulders over me, and a match 
for any two of my inches. And then, again, I 
brought to mind that Harry would be a heavy 
purse the better of sending me te Davy’s locker, 
seeing we had both been just paid off, and got a 
lot of prize-money, to boot;—and, at last—(the 
foul fiend having fairly got me helm-a-larboard,) I 
argufied with myself that Tom Mills would be as 
well alive, with Harry Holmes’s luck in his pocket, 
as he could be dead, and Azs in Harry Holmes’s; 
not to say nothing of taking one’s own part, just 
te keep one’s self afloat, if so be Harry let his mind 
run as mine was running. 

“ All this time, Harry never gave me no hail, 
but kept tacking thro’ these cursed rocks ; and that, 
and his last words, made me doubt him more and 
more. At last he stopped nigh where he now lies, 
and sitting with his back to that high stone, he 
calls to me for my blade to cutthe bread and cheese 
he had got at the village; and while he spoke I 
believed he looked glhummer and glummer, and that 
he wanted the blade, the only one between us, for 
a some ’at else than to cut bread and cheese; tho’ 
now I don’t believe no such thing hostimdever: 
bfit then I did; and so, d’you see me, Commodore, 
I lost ballast all of a sudden, and when he stretch- 
ed out his hands for the blade—(hell’s fire blazing 
up in my lubberly heart !)—‘ Here it is, Harry,’ 
says I, and I gives it to him in his side !—once, 
twice, in the right place !”—(the sailor’s voice, 
hitherto calm, though broken and rugged, now rose 
into a high, wild cadence)—* and then huw we did 
grapple! and sing out one to anether! ahoy! yeho! 
ave; till I thought the whole crew of fiends an- 
swered our hail from, the hill-tops!—But I hit you 
again and again, Harry! before you could master 
me,” continued the sailor, returning to the corpse, 
and once more taking its hand—* until at last you 
struck,—my old mesmate!—And now—nothing 
remains for Tom Mills—but to man the yard- 
arm !”” 

The narrator stood his trial at the ensuing as- 
sizes, and was executed for this avowed murder of 
hisshipmate; Jeremiah appearing as principal wit- 
ness. Our story may seem drawn either frem ima- 
gination, or from mere village gossip; its chief 
facts rest, however, upon the authority of members 
of the Irish bar, since risen to high professional 
eminence; and they can even vouch that at least, 
Jeremiah asserted the truth ef “Tae Pusrican’s 
Dream.” 





‘Nature has given us two ears, two eyes, and 
but one tongue; to the end, we should hear and 
see more than we speak.—Socrates. 
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CITY OF 
CITY OF SEGOVIA, 


Segovia,is acity of Spain,in Old Castile, which 
in the arrangement of its buildings exhibits the 
figure of a ship, with the stern tothe east, and the 
prow to the west, commanding an immense rock, 
and appearing buried between two deep vallies, 
one lying to the north,and the other tothe south. 
The first is watered bya stream, called Cla- 
mares, which forms a junction with the Erosma, 


that waters the last,on which are five handsome | 


bridges. This river, whose banks are clothed 
with wood, formerly bore the name of Areva, 
whence the appellation of Arevaci was given to 
the inhabitants of these vallies. The city is sur- 
rounded with walls; and a range of towers, at 
equal distances, is planted on the ramparts. The 
number of houses has been estimated at 5000, 
but the population does not exceed 10,000 souls. 
The streets are almost all narrow and crooked, 
and irregularly paved. The four suburbs are 
on more even ground, and contain several manu- 
factories. Segovia is the see of a bishop, suf- 
fragan of the archbishop of Toledo, whose dio- 
cese includes the cathedral chapter of Segovia, 


the collegiate chapter of St. Idefonso, and 438 | 


parishes. The cathedralchapter is composed of 
8 dignities, 37 canons, 7 prebends, and 19 sub- 
prebends , and besides these, 23 chaplains are 
attached tothe church. In Segovia, are reck- 
oned 24 parishes, a chapel of ease, and 21 con- 
vents for both sexes. This city is the residence 
of the intendant of the district, which assumes 
its name; and under the superintendence of a 
corregidor, an alcade, and a fixed number of re- 
idors. Here are a statistical society, the mem- 
rs of which assume the title of ** friends of the 
country ;”’ and a military school, destined for 
the instruction of young engineers. Segovia was 
once a commercial and opulent town, eminently 
distinguished for its cloth and woollen manufac- 
tures; and it has been calclated, that 44,100 
quintals of wool were consumed in the looms of 
this town, and that 34,199 persons were employ- 
ed by them; but its manufactures and trade de- 
clined, a0 that,in the 18th century, the fabrica- 
tion of stuffs and cloths employed no more than 
120 looms, in which only 4318 quintals of washed 
wool were consumed. Between 40 and 50 years 
ago, this manufacture revived ; andin 1790 there 
was an addition of 63 looms, which employed 800 
or 900 quintals of wool, and afforded occupation 
to 2400 manufacturers. This city has still a 
manufactory of delf-ware, but it is of little im- 
portance. Among its public edifices we may 
reckon the mint, producing at present only cop- 
per, which is a handsome building, constructed 
in the 15th century by Henry lV. and in part 
re-edified by Philip Il. its operations are car- 
ried on by hydraulic machines :—the convent of 
the Carmelites;—the town house, the front of 
which has twocompartments, with simple Doric 
pillars, arranged in double rows, and on each 
side a tower supported on a piazza by ten co- 
lumns ;—the cathedral church, which presents a 
mixture of Gothic and Grecian architecture, 
though constructed in the 15th century, with the 
principal altar of marble, and having in the mid- 
dle a silver statue of the Virgin, and several 
48 
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other ornaments ;—and the alcazar, formerly the 
residence of the Castilian kings, bearing the cha- 
acters of venerable antiquity, where Alphonso 
| the Wise composed his astronomical tables, and 
‘in which are apartments fretted with Mosaic 
work, still fresh ; and a series of 52 statues of 
painted wood, and each bearing an appropriate 
|inscription. The noblest monument of Segovia 
|is its acqueduct, which has been referred by 
| some writers to a very remote antiquity, and as- 
_cribed to the architects who built the Egyptian 
temple of Scrapis; but which more probably 
originated with the Romans, at an unascertain- 
ed period, but perhaps with the authority of Li- 
cinius, Larcius, or Trajan. The materials are 
of rough free-stone. It commences at a large 
stone bason, (about 50 paces from the town,) 
from whence it receives the water, which it con- 
veys through an open canai toward the south. 
At its origin the fabric is erected ona long range 
of 75 arches, of which the first is 14 feet 6 in- 
ches in height ; the last, which is at the convent 
of St. Francisco, is 33 feet 6 inches. At this 
point begins a double row of arches, supported 
/one above the other, which run in the direction 
|of east and west, and cross the valley and the 
place of Azoquejo; of these the greatest eleva- 
tion is 80 feet 10 inches. The whole range com- 
|prehends 159 arches, supported on pilasters, 
/most of which measure 6 feet 11 inches in the 
‘front surface, and 9 feet 4 inches in the interior 
\side. The acqueduct termiaates at the alcazar, 
_after having distributed the greater part of the 
|water through different quarters of the town. 
'In modern times, this noble work of Roman 
architecture has been disfigured by the erection 
of several houses on its pilasters, a disposition 
highly injurious to the majesty of the original 
edifice. It is built of square stones, which are 
placed one on the other, without any appear- 
ance of cement. Segovia was the native place 
of Alphonso de Ledesma, a good poet, who 
flourished at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury ; of Domenico Soto, the son of a gardener, 
who published an essay “ De Justitia et Jure,”’ 
two books ** De Natura et Gratia,” and com- 
mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
At Segovia was also born the Jesuit Francis Ri- 
bera, who died at Salamanca in 1591, well known 
for the erudition and acumen displayed in his 
Commentaries on the minor prophets. Segovia 
is distant 46 miles N.N.W. of Madrid. N. lat. 
41° 3. W. long. 4 ¥. 
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Tue CZAR AND HIs ARMY, AFTER REVIEW. 
They (the soldiers) do not salute, but as every 
division passes, the Emperor hails them with 
the accustomed cheer of “How are you, my 
children?” to which they respond, in enthusiastic 
roar,‘*Wethank you, our father.” The corps 
having defiled, the Emperor again touches his 
hat to all the oflicers, saying, “Adieu, messieurs?”’ 
and then walking from the regiment, he exclaims, 
“T am satisfied with your zeal and conduct my 
children.” ‘ We’lldo better next time,” is then 
the cry from the battalions. 
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566 
THE STRANGER PATRON, 


BY WILLIAM J. THOMS. 





“This ismo morta! business,.”"—Shakespeare. 


The setting sun, tinted with his golden beams, | 
the bright vine leaves that clustered luxuriant- | 
ly round the window of the studio in which | 
Giulio Arnolfo, the ablest sculptor in Florence, | 
studied and practised those principles of art by | 
means of which he hoped to gain at last, that far | 
distant and uncertain reward of genius—the ad- | 
miration of posterity; and the valley by which | 
Florence is surrounded lighted by his gorgeous | 
splendor, presented a scene soperfectly beauti- | 
ful and picturesque, that it had succeeded in | 
withdrawing for a time Giulio’s attention from | 
the model he was then about to finish, and his | 
thoughts from that dearer object on which they | 
were more frequently employed—his beloved | 
Berta. | 

While he gazed with the passionate intensity | 
of an artist on the surrounding Jandscape glow- | 
ing in the brilliancy of departing day, and on the | 
distant hills, whose various heights and situations | 
contributed by the diversity of their colors to | 
complete the beauty ofa scene calculated to in- | 
spire deep feelings of poetry and devotion, the 
hum of the busy city, the gentle marmur of the 
Arno meandering in its peaceful course, and the 
vesper chimes of the neighboring churches and | 
monasteries, plunzed him into a deep and sor- | 
rowful reverie. He at length aroused himself. 
“It is indeed very beautiful,and yet 1 cannot 
gaze on it without sadness : something oppresses | 
me, some undefinable feelings of sorrow myste- 
riously arises from this vast field of beauty to 
weigh down my naturally buoyant spirits. 
Strange, that the contemplation of such magnifi- | 
cence should at once delight the eye by its| 
brightness, and plunge the soul into despondency | 
by the dark and hidden fancies which it gives | 
rise to! But a truce to such folly; 1 must to) 
Berta, if she miss her walk, I shall return un- | 
gladdened by her smiles and thanks, which | 
outvalue all the fine feelings in Italy.” So! 
saying he was about to leave the apartment, | 
when the door opened, and he was prevented by | 
the entrance ofa stranger. 

He was a man of noble appearance, who, by | 
the dignity and refinement of his manners more | 
than by his commanding figure and richness of | 
apparel, impressed upon his beholders the con- | 
viction of his superior rank. Though somewhat 
past the prime of life, his step had not lost its 
elasticity, nor was the original vigor of his 
frame diminished ; amd his countenance, which | 
bespoke a calm and philosophic endurance of | 
the ills of this world, possessed at the same time | 
an indescribable expression of power and be- 
nevolence, calculated to procure for him alter- 
nately fear and reverence. He was dressed in | 








mourning, but the materials of his habit were of | 
the most costly nature; and a diamond cross, | 
which was suspended to a broad crimson riband | 
round his neck, shone in mournful though bril- 
liant contrast to his otherwise sombre costume. 
Giulio, who at first imagined the interruption 
might have proceeded from the arrival of one of 
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the many idlers who frequented the studii of the 
artist, apparently less for the purpose of pur- 


| chasing than of retarding their productions, was 
| about to protest against’ being detained, when 


he was arrested by the superior demeanor of 
his visitor, whose appearance seemed to promise 
the only recompense which could be made for 
delaying his visit to Berta—the probability of his 
becoming a patron, and one-of rank and af- 
fluence. 

The stranger commenced the conversation : 
“ Signor Arnolfo, though hitherto personally un- 


known to me, | am acquainted with you through 


your productions, more especially one which has 
established your claim to the character of an 
enlightened and accomplished artist.” Arnolfo 
bowed—* I mean the Wounded Cupid, in the 
collection of the Palazzo——. Impressed with 
admiration of your abilities, 1 have selected you 
as the artist by whom a sephulchral group, so- 
lemn in its design, and sad in its import, must be 
executed.” ‘* Must be—there is little need of 
must be, when both fame and gold are to be had 
for the trial,’ responded Arnolfo to himself; but 
his visiter proceeded. “ The design is that of a 
youth mourning over the dead body of his be- 
trothe/—the figures are to be the size of life; 
the price five thousand crowns, and the time of 
completion this day twelvemonth. Any altera- 
tions you may suggest except as regards that 
point, 1 am not only willing but anxious to re- 
ceive, but upon that lam determined—by this 
day next year the figures must be completed.” 
“Plague on his must be,” again muttered 
Arnolfo, then addressing the Stranger, said; 
* Signor, proud as I am of the task which you 
have been pleased to assign to me, I am still 
moré so from the consciousness of having ob- 
tained that distinction by the fertner exertion of 
my humble talents,and will endeavor to prove 
my semse of your kindness by the punctuality 
and zeal with which I will obey your behest.”— 


‘** | do not doubt it, Signor Arnolfo, but as I leave 


Florence immediately, and shall not return ti! 
the twelvemonth is expired, pray give me your 
ideas upon the interesting work which 1 have 
proposed to you.” ‘* Willingly ; and the more 
soas I should prefer fora subject, should you 
concur with me,a lover watching his expiring 
mistress, for of two distressing ideas, an amiable 
and affectionate maiden sunk in a placid sleep, 
the type and harbinger of death, eayerly and at- 
tentively watched by an afflicted lover, in oie 
countenance is painted the horrible conflicts of 
love, anguish, hope, and despair, is less heart- 
rending, than to see the pallid corse of all of 
earthly that he ever loved, gazed on by the 
chosen of her heart, with love for what it has 
been and with horror at what it is—cold unfeel- 
ing clay, a tenant for the noisome grave and food 
for the worms of earth. Iam perhaps hazard- 
ing a conjecture on the arrangement of the 
group, which may not accord with the object to 
which it is intended to apply it when finished.— 
Pray, Signor, what may that be?” ‘ Time will 
show,’’ replied the Stranger, “ in the meanwhile 
let it be as you propese ; there is but little differ- 
ence between the glazed eye of the dying and 
the closed eye of the dead, yet slight as it is, the 
here and the hereafter wait upon the change. 
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will now show you my idea of the positions into 
which I think the figures should be throwa :”— 
so saying, he took up a crayon and hastily 
sketched upon the wall, a rough but masterly 
outline of the design. The spirit which pervaded 
this trifling performance increased the aston- 
ishment which seized the youthful artist wher 
he remarked, that though every line was correct 


and expressive of the action of the group, the | 


heads of both figures were wanting. ‘‘ | fear me, 
Signor,” said Arsolfo, “that my work will fall 
far short of what so great a master of the art 
would wish, yet spite of my fears 1 must ac- 
knowledge myself greatly obliged for this speci- 
men of your skill, and for the study which it will 
save me; believe me,I do not mean to flatter 
you, but I feel that in embodying that idea I 
shall produce a masterpiece.” 

* Your commendation is flattering,” replied 
the Stranger, “ { had but intended to assist, not 
to dictate your management of the work.” “ Par- 
don me,” continued Giulio, whose admiration 
and wonder increased as he contemplated the 
sketch; “ pardon me,’ but I would fain know 
why one so talented has omitted the heads of the 
figures; surely you who have told the subjects 


%? 


by the headless trunks, have other reasons than | 


fear of failure in the countenances for this omis- 
sion.” ‘* Ob there are many and good reasons 
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brilliant hopes within his breast, the events of the 

evening appeared so mysterious and unintelligi- 

‘ble, that on the consideration of them he re- 

lapsed into the ft of melancholy from which he 
had scarcely roused himself at the entrance of 

his visiter, and which was renewed with increased 
force at his departure. 

But Giulio’s was a restless and vacillating 
spirit; and by the time he had hastily cleared up 
his studio, arranged like a very lover his attire, 
and arrived at the dwelling of his Berta, he had 
| shaken off the gloom which enveloped his mind, 
_and was all light and air at the tidings he was 
| about to communicate. 

Glad and joyous that night was the meeting of 
| Giulio and Berta, for it was the first in which, 
| with any well founded hope, they had deliberated 
upon plans of future happiness. ‘The more than 
' womanly mildness of Berta was shown in the 
| deep-felt silence and grateful tears by which she 
| evinced her delight and satisfaction at the bril- 
'hiant prospect which now opened before them ; 
'while Giulio, ever enthusiastic and impetuous, 
| reveiled midst hastily formed schemes of future 
| conduct, and visionary ideas of never ending en- 
| joyment. 

Wild and incoherent were the fancies which 
_ floated before his heated imagination : now would 
| he purchase a villa on the banks of the Arno, 


for that, Signor Arnolfo, and perhaps none bet- | where the presence of his Berta should cheer 
ter than that | have improved upon the Grecian | and encourage himin his studies; and now he 
who veiled the face, whose passions he dared | determined not to quit Florence, but enjoy with 
nét attempt to paint, and so have left them en- | her the society to which he hoped his talents 
tirely to the imagination of the spectator. But | would introduce them; and as he hastily and im- 
the evening is fast closing; are my terms such | petuously expressed his quickly changing 
as you could wish?” Giulio, who was over- | thoughts, the flash of his eye, the rapidity of his 
whelmed by his liberality, expressed himself ia | utterance, the very tone of his voice were so pe- 
the warmest terms of gratitude,and promised | culiar and expressive, that they seemed the re- 
that his wishes should be attended to in every | sult of that unearthly joy which old crones and 
respect. ‘ Here then is thy reward, Signor Ar- | dotards pronounce to be the infallible and fatal 
nolfo, but remember thy task must be finished | tokens of a doomed man. 
by this day twelvemonth. Fare thee weil!” so, The hour of parting at length arrived, and 
saymg, and having thrown a purse well filled | though while at the side of Berta, the youthful 
with gold upon the table, the Stranger took his) sculptor felt loth to say—geod might; yet the 
departure. | farewell once uttered, he was all impatience to 
The astonished Giulio immediately returned | retrace his steps, and ere he sought his couch to 
to the examination of the drawing on the w-ijl,| gaze once more on the drawing of his new pa- 
the beauty and truth of which plunged him into) tron. Though he viewed it with increased ad- 
an ecstacy of admiration and delight. The more} miration, envy gradually found an entrance into 
he gazed the greater was the wonder which it ' his bosom, and whispered him that his reputation 
produced in him, but when at the highest pitch might be tarnished if it were known that instead 


of enthusiastic excitement he recollected the 
emphatic manner in which his new patron had 
insisted upon the design being completed by a 
certain time, his mysterious bearing, and. the 


circumstance of his waving ali explanation of 


the purpose for which the statue was intended, 
he felt considerable repugnance to the under- 
taking, and would, if his visiter had not left him, 
have been incline« to throw aside the golden op- 
portunity which presented itself, and to decline 
the newly offered patronage despite the liberal 
reward attendant upon his exertions. 

These circumstances contributed to allay the 
joy which he would otherwise have felt at the 
prospect of being shortly united to Berta, the 
possession of so large a sum removing the only 
obstacle to their union which existed; and 
though the sight of the purse which remained 
untouched upoa the table excited pleasing and 


_of supporting the dignity of the artist and exer- 
| cising his own imagination, he had consented to 
become a copyist by adopting the ideas of an- 
other. 

Actuated by these feelings, he was from that 
moment continually employed in designing and 
new modelling the subject, yet though the 
thought of executing it in the manner which he 
had almost promised became daily more insup- 
portable, it seemed as if for want of being satis- 
fied with any production of his own, he should 
at last be compelled to do so. His creative 
powers appeared suddenly to have abandoned 
him; his ideas, which once crowded upon him, 
seemed to have fled at the moment when their 
presefce was most needed ; and instead of, as 
they were wont, answering his beck in bright 
and airy throngs, they now rose slowly and la- 
borieusly before his exhausted fancy. Yes, in 
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spite of the study and meditation which he had 
expended upon them, every fresh sketch seem- 
ed more faulty than its predecessor. This 
wanted expression, that wanted grace ; in one 
the pants were ton stiff,in another they were 
unskilfully arranged; in short, strive as he 
would, the original design remained unrivalled. 

Months passed away in this manner, and the 
commission of his patron, hitherto uncommenc- 
ed, now appeared less likely than ever to be 
completed; for Berta, who had inherited from 
her mother a weak frame and delicate consti- 
tution, had latterly evinced alarming symptoms 
of a rapid consumptien. 

This circumstance was fatal to Giulio’s stu- 
dies; he felt that he should not long possess 
her, and anxious to sooth her by his kindness, 
and alleviate her sufferings by his tenderness, 
he was unremitting in his attendance upon her, 

ratifying all her wishes and anticipating all 

er wants. 

It was at the close of a warm spring day, 
that Berta, reclining on a couch, was left to the 
care of her afflicted and desponding Giulio; a 
small lamp burning before an image of the Vir- 
gin shed a tremulous light over the apartment, 
and the cool gales of evening wafted through 
the veil-like curtains of the wiadow, lulled her 
to that repose, which her exhausted state re- 
quired, but which had been denied to her by 
the oppressive heat of the day. While Giulio 
een on the pale and faded cheek which had 

ut a few weeks before seemed to him the 
roundest and rosiest that ever gladdened the 
eye of an admirer, his heart sunk within him, 
when he reflected in how few and quickly fleet- 
ing hours the frail and beauteous form, in whom 
all his happiness was centered, would perish like 
its rivals the sweet flowers of spring; and how 
that with her all his dreams of joy would pass 
away, and leave him to a waking as replete 
with wo, as his visions had been with bliss. 

By such agonising thoughts as these was his 
mind distracted and his whole frame agitated. 
His bosom swelled with the extremity of his 
grief, and the tears started to his eye-lids ; still 
not one sigh had he power to breathe, not one 
tear could he shed to relieve his sufferings and 
alleviate his distress. Care-worn and heart- 
broken with the attention of a nurse and the af- 
fection of a husband, he bent over his exhausted 
Berta, whose mind wandering in her sleep to the 
the recollection of those by-gone moments, when 
made happy by the assurance of requited affec- 
tion, their hearts were exchanged and vows of 
eternal constancy mutually plighted, she gain- 
ed temporary strength from the excitement, 
and as she slept exclaimed, with all the energy 
of fondness, ** And will you always love me, 
Giulio?” 

W hat Giulio’s sensations were when he heard 
that overwhelming evidence of affection few 
can tell: he felt as if at that moment the ex- 
tremes of bliss and misery were centered in his 
breast: painful and terrible was the struggle 
which checked the involuntary expression of 
his feelings ; a faintness came over him; stupor 
was rapidly overwhelming him; but the tears 

oured down his rugged cheeks—he wept—and 
in the midst of sorrow was comforted that the 





rest of the sleeper remained undisturbed. But 
the hour of his trial was not yet passed away : 
his mind, already tortured beyond tke ordinary 
limits of human endurance, was destined to un- 
dergo the still further suffering on the rack of 
blighted affection. While he yet wept and re- 
mained immoveable through the weight of 
his affliction, his eyes wandered unconscious- 
ly round the apartment, and when they reached 
the wall whereon the shadows of himself and 
Berta were reflected, he was filled with horror 
at perceiving that the dark outline presented a 
surprising and fearful resemblance to the design 
of the stranger. Great and terrible was the 
shock, which it gave him and the overpowering 
impression that the hand of Providence had 
guided the mysterious events of the last few 
months, rushed upon his mind and harrowed it. 

Horrified at this awful indication of his ap- 
proaching destiny, consciousness gradually for- 
sook him, and after a few moments spent ina 
struggle for mastery over his feelings, he fell 
senseless to the floor; and thus hastened the ca- 
ee which his distracted fancy had antici- 
pated. 

The noise of his fall, which brought her bro- 
ther Giacomo and the nurse into the chamber, 
likewise awakened Berta,and the sudden alarm 
which it occasioned her, brought on all the 
worse symptoms of her complaint to that degree 
that Giulio was necessarily left unheeded, while 
their attentions were directed to the assistance 
of Berta; butin vain. She was seized witha 
violent fit of coughing, and the exertion proved 
fatal to her: her frame already attenuated by 
the rapid progress of the disease could offer no 
foshal tenktnuce, and the rupture of a blood 
vessel placed her beyond the reach of mortal 
suffering. 

Wonderful are the ways of Providence, and 
the powers of human nature. Giulio, whose 
griet had hitherto been most immoderate, and 
whose returning senses communicated to him 
fresh causes for indulging in it, bore withouta 
tear this sudden bereavement, and he who a few 
hours before felt assured that nothing could af- 
ford him consolation under such an event, was 
able almost immediately to comfort and condole 
with her fond and rg brother. So true it 
is, that he who sendeth afilictions will enable us 
to bear up against them, and will “ temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb.” 

It was a sad sight, when a band of maidens 
clothed in their funeral robes of white, bore the 
lamented Berta to her grave ; and as they scat- 
tered flowers upon the coffin many of the spec- 
tators wept and said, “* Alas! death has cropped 
the sweetest flower in Florence.” 

Giacomo, loud in his grief, and exhausted by 
his continual lamentations, was obliged to lean 
for support upon the arm of Giulio, who pro- 
ceeded with an undaunted step and an undim- 
med eye to the grave in which they were about 
to lay the remains of his betrothed. Many mar- 
velied when they saw his placid demeanor ; but 
none believed it to result from indifference or 
want of feeling, and though they knew not the 
cause, they felt assured that a sufficient one ex- 
isted. 

At the close of this imposing ceremony Giu- 
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lio returned to his studio, as if to banish all re- | 
eollection of his misfortunes by the resumption | 
of his long neglected pursuits, upon which he | 
apparently entered with an increased enthu- | 
siasm, seldom quitting his retirement but when 
forced by the summons of a friend, and careful- | 
ly excluding from it all his accustomed visiters. 
A settled and gloomy melancholy appeared to) 
possess him; and as his friends saw from time to 
time how thin and emaciated he became, they | 
regretted that he gave himself up to such inces- | 
sant application. Early and late was he em-| 
ployed: the noon-day passenger watched him | 
as he passed,and the houseless wanderer was 
cheered by the rays of his midnight lamp. 

This was, however, a course which could not 
long continue; and it happened that Giacomo, | 
who was an accomplished painter, wishing to) 
consult him upon a point of art, was surprised by | 
Giulio’s not attending to the signal which he had | 
given to such friends as he desired to hold com- | 
munion with. The signal was twice or thrice | 
repeated, and with as little effect as before; | 
Giacomo alarmed at the circumstance called | 
loudly upen him to open the door. “ Arnolfo,) 
my dear friend, I wish te see you: pray answer 
me; if you are too busy, tell me when you will | 
be at leisure, and 1 will come again.” Suill he 
received noreply. Fearful of the cause of this | 
continued silence, he applied his shoulder to the | 
doer, and succeeded in bursting it open. What | 
was his astonishment, when he beheld Arnolfo, | 
resting his head upon his hand, apparently, | 
asleep, befcie a splendid and newly finished | 
monument! He attempted to arouse the artist, | 
but the icy co!dness of his hand told to the terri- 
fied Giacomo that Giulio Arnolfo, the sculptor, 
slept in death. 

At the foot of the monument in which, though 
modelled after a drawingon the wall of the 
apartment, Giacomo speedily recognised the fi- 
gures of his sister and Giulio, lay the open ta- 
blets of the latter,and in the first leaf was 
written: 

“'T’o my dear Fiiend and Brother, Giacomo, 

By the love I bore toward your sister, by the es- 
teem | bear toward yourself, 1 implore you to com- 
ply with the last wishes of your dying triend. Let me 
be laid in the same grave with my beloved Berta, and 
place over us the tomb which, thanks to the biessed 
Virgin, L have lived to finish. As for the gold, the 
wages of death, expend it I beseech you in deeds of 
charity, and in masses for the souls of your ill-fated 
sister and friend. Fear aot that its return will ever 
be demanded from you, he from whom I had it was 
no dwelicr upon earth. Farewell!as you would have 
my spirit rest in peace, obey my bidding. Farewell. 

G, A.” 

The doubts which Giacomo might otherwise 
have felt as to obeying the wishes of his friend, 
were, however, removed the evening before his 
interment. A stranger, enveloped tn a travel- 
ling cloak, knocked loudly at the door and in- 
quired for Signor Arnolfo. Giacomo irritated 
at the indecency of thus disturbing the house of 
mourning, hastened out, with the intention of 
reprimanding the iatruder, but was checked by 
finding, in answer to his questions, that he was 
the mysterious visiter whose commission had 


h S24 


been attended with such fatal results. Giacomo 
48* 





ever, no longer in existence. 
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accordingly explained to him the unfortunate 
circumstances which had attended his former 
visit, and begging that the tomb might be ap- 
plied agreeably to the wishes of the artist, offer- 
ed to return the purchase money tothe stranger, 
who, seemingly shocked at the events which had 


_ taken place, declined receiving it, and expressed 


great anxiety that it might be disposed of as the 


deceased had specified ; then bidding Giacomo, a 


kind though hasty farewell, he took his depar- 
ture, and was heard of no more. 

This monument, which was long visited for 
the beauty of its design and execution, and the 
interesting history connected with it, is, how- 
In the year 17— 
when the church in which it was placed was 
fired by lightning, it shared the fate of many no- 
ble memorials of the affection and skill of former 
times, which were then mingled with the dust 
they were intended to perpetuate: and in these 


_ pages remains the only record of The Sculptor 


of Florence and Tue STRANGER PATRON. 





From the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
THOUGHTS 
On Attending a Former Pupil to the Grave. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Daughter, I will not leave thee.— 

Thou wert wont 
To sit so close beside me, with thy task, 
Lifting thy lite book to scan my face, 
And time thy question wisely to my cares :— 
And thou wouldst gently put thy hand in mine, 


| When summer school was o’er, and strive to lead 


Toward thine own pleasant home, bespeaking still 


| For me the things that unto thee were dear,— 


Thy white haired grandsire’s kindness, and the walk 
In his sweet flower garden — till I felt 
That ofa pupil, I had made a friend. 
——1 will not leave thee, now that thou must take 
The journey to thy sepulchre.—I know 
How timid thou wert ever, and would cling 
Unto my arm, when childhood’s little fears 
Or troubles daunted thee.—But now, behold, 
Thou on thy low and sable carriage, lead’st 
And marshall’st us the way, where we must go, 
Each for himself.— 

Stranger and friend move on, 
In long procession.— Daughter I am near 
At this most solemn hour. IT’ll stay until 
The “dust to dust,” that turns love’s cheek so pale 
Is uttered o’er thee.— Till the turf is laid 
Firmly and greenly o’er thy quiet breast, 
I will not leave thee, sweetest. 

No—I’ll wait 

Till every lingerer turneth to his home, 
And then I'll breathe a prayer beside thy bed,— 
Thou who so oft has poured thy prayers with me. 
——JI’ll be the last to leave thee. Oh, be first 
To welcome me above,—it thro’ the jrust 
In my Redeemer’s strength, I thither rise, from dust: 
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SURPRISES : OR THE RETURN HOME. 


BY MRS. OPIE. 


—— 


It is, I believe, a general observation, that as 
one advances in life, persons and scenes recur to 
one’s recollection, which had for a considerable 
number of years been utterly banished from it. 

I know that I am constantly rememberin 
names, faces, occurrences, and anecdotes, whic 
had seemingly wholly disappeared from my 
memory, and which | welcome again with a sort 
of pensive interest and mournful pleasure, be- 
cause they are associated with recollections of 
those removed from me by the hand of death, but 
who willever live in my remembrance, until I 
am passed away like them, and ‘my place here 
shall know me no more.’ 

In one of these visions of my earliest years, | 
frequently beheld a tall, thin, pale, crippled old 
lady, of some consequence in our country, whom 
my parents greatly respected, and whom young 
as I was, I had pleasure in visiting, for she 
abounded in anecdote, had moreover an agate | 
snuff box set in gold, and also a silver bonbon- | 
niere filled with barley sugar, to which I was | 
occasionally permitted to find the way. 

How vividly 1 can at this moment recall her | 
to my mind! I can even hear the thick impeded | 
tone of her voice; and the other day I told an | 
amusing story which I am wellconvinced I have | 
heard her relate. Not long ago the following | 
anecdote passed upon my mind asa long for-, 
gotten acquaintance; and I cannot but believe 
this dear old lady, in her high backed chair, was 
the origina! narrator, thongh, in relating it my- 
self, I shall draw no doubt almost as much on the 
bank of imagination as on the bank of memory. 
But, be that as it may, 1 shall venture to tell it 
as it occurs to me, because it tends to illustrate 
the truth of the saying, that ‘a prophet has honor 
every where but in his own country;’ and to 
prove that, at least in former times, persons | 
might be even celebrated, courted, and distin- 

uished in the world at large, and yet their re- 
ations and friends, if residing at a distance, | 
might be wholly unconscious both of their talents | 
and their renown. 

Onceon a time,and when the names of the 
famous and infamous did not travel as far and as | 
fast as they now do,for mail coaches were not | 
then invented, a young north countryman tramp- | 
ed up to London, with almost all his wardrobe | 
upon his back, and his purse slenderly filled | 
with guineas, but his head full of learning, and, | 
what was better still, with great intellectual 
powers of various kinds. He had also self de- 
nialand unwearied industry ; and at length, af- 
ter long toiling days and short nights, he found 
himself suddenly raised into opulence, conse- 
quence and fame, by the successful exertion of 
his talents, and his scientific knowledge, assisted, 
no doubt, by the fortunate circumstances which 
had called them into action. But his health had 








required some relaxation; and as his heart 

earned toward that tender mother who had 
Leen widowed during his absence, and the bro- 
thers and sisters who were grown since he saw 
them, out of childhood into maturity, he resolved 





to indulge himself in a visit to his native moun- 


tains ; and with an eager, impatient heart, he set 
off on his long journey. My hero, whom I shall 
call William Deleval, was conscious of his high 
reputation, and no doubt enjoyed it; but wher 
he first saw his native hills, and was at last wel- 
comed by his mother and his family, he felt that 
there was a pleasure in the indulgence of natural 
affection, far beyond every enjoyment which 
wealth could bestow ; and while they hung round 
his neck, and welcomed the long absent wander- 
er home, the joys of family love banished awhile 
from his recollection the pleasures of gratified 
ambition. He soon discovered that his mother 
was wholly ignorant what a celebrated person 
she had the honor of entertaining; 2nd as he 
travelled without a servant, and was as plainly 
dressed as a gentleman at that time of day could 
venture to be, it was not possible for her even to 
suspect he was a man of property ; and when he 
produced some handsome presents for herself 
and his sisters, she expressed her fears that he 


| had laid out more money than was prudent ; ‘and 


though,’ added she, I ‘know that thou art well to 
do in the world, and can maintain thyself, still, 
Willie dear, remember to take care of the pence, 
and the pounds will take care of themselves.’ 


' Willie smiled complacently on this effusion of 


maternal prudence; but perhaps he could not 
help being a little mortified at seeing that he, 
who was somebody in the world’s opinion ard 
esteem, was a mere nobody in his mother’s, com- 
pared with her eldest son, Robin, who looked 
after the farm; and as be had lost his powers of 
climbing, running, wrestling, and breaking po- 
nies, his younger brothers and sisters thought 
him very toferior to themselves ; but as he was 
kind and generous, and admired them for the 
abilities which he did not possess, he was very 
soon their dear, dear Willie, and they did not 
know how they should ever bear to part again. 

Things had gone well with his family as well 
as himself during his long absence; for the fa- 
ther, a weak do little man, as the phrage is, had 
bgen a hindrance rather than a help; therefore 
his death was an advantage to his survivors ina 
pecuniary point of view, and the mother and the 
children had, before Willie’s arrival, increased 
bothin consequence and wealth,and were look- 
ed upon as considerable farmers. William Dele- 
val’s arrival was soon known among their re- 
lations and friends; and he was warmly welcom- 
ed as a young man who had been s0 pains taking 
and industrious as not for many years to require 
assistance from his parents; but this was, as far 
as they knew, the very height of Willie’s excel- 
lence, fur it was not in his nature to boast of 
himself ; and he was contented to leave the dis- 
covery of what he really was, to time, and what 
we call accident. 

‘Pray, mother,’ said he, soon after his arrival, 
‘are Lord and Lady W at the castle ?’ 

‘No; but they are expected. I suppose they 
live a great way from thee, Willie, and thou art 
not likely to see them in London.?’ 

‘I do not see them very often.’ 

* No, my dear, I dare say not; they do not often 
come in the way of a body like thee.’ 

Deleval smiled, but said nothing. On the 
Sabbath day following he went tochurch with his 
family ; and as he beheld them in their holiday 
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attire, and saw the respect which was paid to 
them by all descriptions of persons whom they 
met in the church yard, he experienced the most 
heartfelt enjoyment; and never during the ser- 
vice, probably, was his soul more laciatie: 
though humbly offered up to his Creator in 
thanksgiving and praise. 

The next day one of his sisters come jumping 
into the room and exclaimed, ‘why, Willie! I 
wonder what great man thou art like?’ 

* Indeed,’ replied he, his eyes involuntarily 
sparkling. ‘1 believe I am hke no great man 
but myself, Anne.’ 

‘Oh! but thou must be, for a fine gentleman 
stopped me in the road just now, and said,‘ Pray, 
young lady if 1 may be so bold, did I not seea 
celebrated man, walking with you from church 
yesterday afternoon?’ ‘ No, indeed sir,’ said I, 
‘it was only my brother.’ 

*‘ What is that thou art saying ?’ said a neigh- 
bor present, who was that disagreeable thing,a 
banterer,or a dealer in sarcastic flings, as the 
phrase is. 

Anne repeated what she had said before; and 
poor Deleval had to undergo, during the rest of 
the day, the coarse jokes of this person and those 
which it provoked from others, on his being 
taken for a great man. 

* Well, well,’ said he, at last,impatiently ‘per- 
haps | may one day bea great man myself.’ 

‘Thee, Willie! Thee! Well, tothink of the 
conceit of these Londoners? Theea great man 
indeed !’ 

‘No, and I am sure I hope not,’ said his mother, 
affectionately passing her hand over his face; 
‘for perhaps, if thou werta great man, Willie, 
thou wouldst forget thy poor old mother !’ 

A most pleasing consciousness, accompanied 
by a sort of choking feeling which impeced ut- 
terance, forced the tears into the eyes of the af- 
fectionate son as he held the caressing hand to 
his lips—at length he articulated in a hoarse 
voice— Forget thee, mother !—never, never :’ 

The next morning Lord W —— called, but 
the whole family were out; and when they re- 
turned, Deleval was the only one of them who 
did not feel surprised at the sight of the peer’s 
card. 

‘Why, what does this mean!’ said his mother 
to the deaf old servant who had gone to the door; 


‘Lord W —— never called here betore.’ 
‘it was a call of civility, no doubt,’ said Dele- 
val. 


‘Pho, nonsense!’ cried bis mother. ‘ He is 
too proud to call on such as we.’ 

* He asked for you,1 am sure,’ said the deaf 
servant. 

* For me! oh, 1 now know why he called—he 
wants to buy my gray pony, neighbor Norton 
says—and that is what he cailed for. But here is 
our neighbor, | will ask him aboutit,’ and the 
banterer mentioned before, entered the room, on 
which she immediately showed him Lord W.’s 
card, adding,‘Our Willie here, thought he came 
to call out of civility ; but 1 told him I thought he 
came about the pony.’ 

* Nodoubt,’ replied banterer Norton, grinning 
sarcastically at Deleval; ‘but I suppose that 
conceited London gentleman thought he called 
upon him.’ 
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‘Perhaps I did,’ replied Deleval, givimgeway 
to irresistible laughter, in which he ‘joined 
by the banterer ; but Deleval remembered the 

roverb, ‘Let those laugh who win;’ and he 

new he had the laugh on his side, and that time 
would prove it to be so. Nor did his incognito 
last long. The next morning just before Norton 
and the family were sitting down to dinner, and 
while Deleval was devising means to get away 
unsuspected as soon as dinner was over, to re- 
turn Lord W.’s call, Annie exclaimed,‘ Well? I 
declare, if there be not that fine gentleman who 
spoke to me, coming up to the door!’ And be- 
fore any one could express surprise, the stranger 
was in the parlor, had announced himself as Sir 
George L——, and after sundry low bows to 
Deleval, had muttered ‘proud to make his ac- 
quaintance,’ and so forth, he requested to see 
him in another room,as he was the bearer ef a 
message and note from Lord W —-.’ 

Great, no doubt, was the surprise of Deleval’s 
family, and great the mortification of the banter- 
er at this evident proofof Willie’s being some- 
body, till the latter exclaimed, striking his hand 
onthe table. ‘I have it, I see how it is: this 
Sir George Thingimmy is going to stand for the 
county at the next election, and he takes Willie 
for the son who has a vote—ay, ay, and the fel- 
low will be coming grinning, and bowing, and 
fiattering te me nezt | suppose. 

After a short conference, Sir George L—— 
departed, and Deleval returned to his friends 
with a look of mild benignity. ‘So, London, sir,’ 
said Norton,‘ 1 suppose that fine spark with his 
bows and his speeches came to ask your vote 
and interest at the next election, taking you for 
the landholder ? 

‘ Nosir,’ returned Deleval smiling, ‘he came 
to offer his vote and interest to me; and if you 
please, | will read aloud the note which he 
brought from Lord W %y 

Before his astonished auditors could reply, 
Deleval read as follows : 

‘My pEAR Sitn—lI hope you will do us the fa- 
vor of dining with us to-morrow; but! lose no 
time in assuring you that I find, with the greatest 
satisfaction, you will certainly be returned for 
the borough of—— as soon as ever youshow your- 
self; and Sir George L—— will accompany you 
thither. Pasliament is the proper place for ta- 
lent like yours. I am, dear sir, your admirer 
and friend W Ay 

When Deleval had ceased to read, the silence 
caused no doubt by good and also partly by bad 
feelings, remained awhile unbroken: while he 
was absorbed in watching the emotions of his 
agitated mother who, at Roath, bursting into 
tears, and throwing herself on his neck, ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh! Willie, Willie! now then I see 
thou art already a great man; ay, and still a 
good man too—blessed be He who has made and 
kept thee so! for thou hast not forgotten thy 
poor old mother !’ 











Absurdity.—To call a man hospitable who in- 
dulges his vanity by displaying his service of 
plate to his rich neighbors, frequently, but was 
never known to give a dinner to any one really 
in want of it. 
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In the spring of 1824, 1 contracted an acquain- 
tance in one of the cities of the South, with a 
gentleman who had removed from England to 
this country, with two small children, the one a 
boy of ten, the other a girl of nine years of age. 
These children were the most lovely beings I 
eversaw. Theirextreme beauty, their deep and 
artless affection,and their frequent bursts of in- 
nocent and childish mirth made them as dear to 
me as if I had been the companion of their in- 
fancy. They were happy in themselves, happy 
in each other, and in the whole world of life and 
nature around them. 1 had known the family 


but a few months, when my friend was compel- | 


led to take a sudden and unexpected voyage to 
South America. His feelings were embittered | 
by the thought of leaving his motherless children | 


behind him, and as 1 was on the point of embark- | by 


ing for Liverpool, I promised to take them to} 


their relations. 


My departure was delayed two weeks. Dur- | 
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BY G. D. PRENTICE, 


| with a tone which told that a thought of rapture 
was at her heart. She inquired, with simplicity 
| and eagerness, whether in the far land to which 
| we were going that same bright star would be 
| visible, and seemed to regard it as another friend 
that was to be with her in her leng and lonely 
| journey. 
|. The first week of our voyage was unattended 
'by any important incident. The sea was at 
| times wild and. stormy, but again it would sink 
| to repose, and spread itself out in beauty to the 
| verge of the distant horizon. Ona the eighth 
| day the boy arose, pale and dejected, and com- 
| plained of indisposition. On the following 
| morning he was confined by a fever to his bed, 
| and much doubt was expressed as to his fate, by 
| the physician of the vesse!. I can never forget 
the vistble agony, the look of utter wo, that ap- 
| peared upon the face of the little girl, when the 
| conviction of her brother’s danger came slowly 
| home upon her thoughts. She wept not—she 
complained not—but hour after hour, she sat 
, the young suflerer—an image of grief and 
The boy become daily more 
feeble and emaciated. Ele could not return the 
long and burniag Kisses of h's sister, and at last 
the faint heaving of his breast, and tender elo- 


beautiful affection. 


ing that peried | lived under the same roof with | quence of his half closed eye, and a flush, at in- 


the little ones who had been consigned to my 
charge. Fora few days they were pensive and 
made frequent inquiries for their absent father, 
—but their sorrows were easily assuaged, and 
regret for his absence changed into a pleasing 
anticipation of his return. The ordinary sor- 


rows of childhood are but dew upon the eagle’s | 
plumage, which vanish at the moment when the | 


proud bird springs upward into the air to woo 
the first beautiful flashes of the morning. 

The day of our departure at last arrived, and 
we set salion aquiet afternoon of summer. It 
was a scene of beauty, and my heart fluttered as 
wildly and joyously as the wing of a young bird 
in spring time. It seemed in truth as if “man’s 
control had stopped with the shore” that was re- 
treating behind us, and left the world of waters 
to give back the blue of fhe upper skies as pure- 
ly and peacefully as at the first holy Sabbath of 
creation. The distant hills bent their pale blue 
tops to the waters, and the great Sun, like the 
image of his Creator, sunk in the west, succes- 
sive shadows of gold, crimson and purple came 
floating over the waves, like barks from a fairy 
land. My young companions gazed on these 
scenes silently and steadily, and, when the last 
tint of the dim shore was melting into shadow. 
they took each other’s hands, and a few natural 
tears gushed forth as an adieu to the land they 
had loved. 

Soon after sunset I pursuaded my little friends 
to let me lead them into the cabin and then re- 
turned to look out again upon the ecean. In 


about half an hour, as I was standing musingly | 


apart, 1 felt my hand gently pressed, and on 


tervals, upon his wasted cheek like the first vio- 
let tint ofa morning cloud wereaill that told that 
he had not passed “the first dark day of no- 
thingness.”’ 

The twelfth evening of our absence from land 
was the most beautifull bad ever known, and I 
| persuaded the girl to go for a short time upon 
decks, that her own fevered brow might be fan- 
ned by the twilight breeze. The sun had gone 
down in glory, and the traces of his blood-red 
setting were still visible upon the western waters. 
Slowly, but brilliantly, the many stars were gath- 
ering themselves together above, and another sky 
swelled but in softened beauty beneath, and the 
foam upon the crests of the waves was lighted 
up like wreaths of snow. There was music in 
every wave, and its wild sweet tones caime float- 
ing down from the fluttering penuon above us 
| like the sound of a gentle wind amid a cypress 
| grove. But neither music nor beauty had a spell 
for the heart of my little friend. I talked to her 
of the glories{of the sky and sea—I pointed out 
‘to her the star on which she had always loved to 
| lo.k—but her only answer was a sigh, and L re- 
| turned with her to the bed side of her brother. 

I perceived instantly thathe was dying. ‘There 
was no visible struggle—buta film was creeping 
over bis eye, and the hectic flush of his cheek 
was fast deepening into purple. I know not 
whether, at first, his sister perceived the change 
inhisappearance. She took her seat at his side, 
and then as usual let her melancholy eye rest 
fixedly upon his countenance. Suddenly his 
looks brightened for a moment, and he spoke his 
She replied with a passionate 








| sister’s name. 


turning round saw that the girl had stolen alone | caress, and looked up into my face as if to im- 
tomy side. ina few moments the evening star | plore encouragement. | knew that her hopes 
began to twinkle from the edging of a violet; were but a mockery. A moment more anda 
cloud. At firstit gleamed faintly and at inter-)) convulsive quiver passed over the lips o! the dy- 
vals, but anon it came brightly out, and shone} ing boy—a slight shudder ran through his frame 
like a holy thing upon the brow of evening.— | —and all was still. The girl knew, as if intu- 


The girlat my side gazed upon it, and hailed it | itively, that her brother was dead. She sat in 
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tearless silence—but I saw that the waters of 
bitterness were gathering fearfully at their foun- 
tain. At last she raised her hands witha sun- 
den effort, and pressing them upon her forehead, 
wept with the uncontrollable agony of despair. 

n the next day the corpse of the dead boy 
was to be committed to the ocean. The little 
girl knew it must be so, but she strove to drive 
the thought away, as if it had beena terrible 
and unrealvision. When the appointed hour was 
at hand she came and begged me witha tone 
that seemed less like a human voice than the 
low cadence of a disembodied spirit, to go and 
look upon her brother and see if he were indeed 
dead. .1 could not resist her entreaties, but 
went with her to gaze upon the sleeping dust, 
to which all the tendrils of her life seemed bound. 
She paused by the bed-side, and I almost deem- 
ed that her very existence would pass off in that 
long anc fixed gaze. She moved not--spoke 
not—till the form she loved was taken away to 
be jet down into the ocean. Then indeed, she 
rose and followed her lifeless brother with a 
calmness that might have been from heaven. 
The boy sank slowly and solemnly beneath the 
waves-—-a few long bright ringlets streamed out 
upon the waters--a single white and beautiful 
glimpse came dimly up through the glancing bil- 
lows, and all that had once been joy and beauty 
vanished forever. 


During the short residue of our voyage, the 


bereaved sister seemed fading away as calmly 
and beautifully as a cloud in the summer zenith. 
Her heart had lost its communion with nature, 
and she would look down into the sea and mur- 
mur licoherently of its cold and solitary depths, 
and call her brother’s name, and then weep her- 
self into calmness. Soon afterward [ left her 
with her friends. | know not whether she is 
still a biessom of the earth, or whether she has 
long since gone to be nurtured in a holier reaim. 
But I love the memory of that beautiful and 
stricken one. Her loveliness, her innocence, 
and her deep and holy feelings, still come back 
to me in their glory and quietude, like a rainbow 
on a summer cloud, that has showered and pas- 
sed off forever. 





Original. 
THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS, 


BY THOMPSON WESTCOTT. 





* Then Herod when he saw that he was mocked of 
the wise mes, was exceeding wroth, and sent forth 
and slew ail the children that were in Bethlehem, and 
in all the coasts thereof, from two years old and un- 
der.” St. Matthew, Chap. 2d, V, 16. 





Oat springing from power the mandate has gone, 
Down thy valleys, Judea, the dread tale has flown, 
In sounds deep and hollow it burdens the blast, 
With horrors redoubled ’tis echoing cast. 

Whar says the dread rumor? what poisons the tale ? 
Whose malice o’er pow’ring each hearer turns pale ?—~ 
Tis an order most cruel, a fiat of death, 

It slackens the heart beat, it holds back the breath, 
And bravest breasts shrunk as they heard the dread 
sounds, 
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“Go! spread o’er my Kingdom, search e’en to its 
bounds; 

Fierce snatch from fond mothers the babe at each 
breast, 

From the nurse o’er them watching, the couch where 
they rest; 

Regard not wild prayers, press onward and slay, 

Spare not ’tis my mandade, ye hear it, obey !” 

As wild rush the billows when winds bid them on, 

And follow their foam crests to see their wills done 

Or rolls out the thunder when signal is given, 

The signal the lightning flash, fire train of heaven.— 

So issued the minions in haste at the word, 

By fear marshalled forward, by powers dread spur’d, 

On missions of murder their dark course they bore, 

Through mansion and city, thro’ the cot by the 
shore.— 

Then started the still air as rose the wild shriek, 

The screaming of thousands, the groan of the weak. 

Glued firm to her offspring the wild mother raved, 

Prayed earnest for pity, for mercy but craved: 

In vain her entreaty, down senseless she fel!, 

When snatched they her infant, as pearl from its shell: 

Then clashed from their scabbards the weapons of 
death, 

And thirsting lew downward to stop its life breath, 

Fast, thick on its body the swift strokes they pour 

And dabbled the verdure with innocent gore. 

Appalled by the action the witnesses stood, 

Glared wild on the actors, the shedders of blood. 

Then home darted wildly, as arrow from bow, 

Their scions to succor; to ward off the blow. 

They scudded through by-paths, through forests they 
fled, 

Hope hurried them onward and lessened their dread, 

Close hugged they their infants, safe then in their 
thought, 

For Fancy soft whispered they re’er should be sought. 

Vain hope ! as when tempest clouds sweep neath the 
stars, . 

And mists passing darkly their brilliancy mars, 

So swept sorrow’stempest, and wrecked their fond 
schemes, 

Destroyed their hearts wishes, dissolved their gay 
dreams.— 

While Fancy yet blessed them, ere joy’s tones were 
done, 

The cimeter circling its work had begun; 

In clutch of the soldier the infant was caught, 

And heavy with fury the death stroke was brought. 


How sad seemed Judea once haughty and proud, 
When mingled the anguish tones lengthened and loud; 
When mourning as darkness the land overspread, 
And they wept for the beauteous, the innocent dead. 
Grieve not for the gentle! from mis’ry they’re tree, 
O’ercome by life’s sorrows they never shall be, 

On breezes of moruing to heaven they’re borne, 








They’ve lett the world’s trouble, as rose from its thorn. 
Washangton Literary Association. 
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574 NEW ENGLAND-—-WEDDING SLIPPERS. 


NEW ENGLAND. Manly of form and warm of heart and blest with vir- 


tues rare. 
BY A NEW ENGLANDER. 
New England! though I travel o’er the vast expanse 


I never think upon New England’s calm ard happy of earth, ; 

hills, And view with pleasure’s eyes the lands where arts 
But I feel the blood rush through my veins, as from a and arms had birth, 

thousand rills, To THEE, as to a long lost friend, L’ll turn my steps at 
There’s rapture in the very thought that leads me last, 

back once more, And in thy bosom revelling forget all sorrows past! 
To the youthful scenes of by-gone times, the good old August, 1838. 


days of yore. 


*Tis there my father’s bones repose beneath the silent | WEDDING SLIPPERS. 





mound— 

*Tis theré a lovely sister both a birth and buria, BY MISS RUSSELL MITFORD. 
found; pater : : 

And a little angel brother, who early wing’d: his One of the shortest and dreariest days in Janu- 
flicht ary was drawing to a close. Snow had fallen 


some days previously, and glared upon the roofs 


From this world of wo and sadness, lies there in | oF the houses in the picturesque and irregular old 





2 +} by . 8 > 
death’s cold night. ‘town of Belford Regis, and lay mixed with ice, 
She too who gave me birth is there, the tender mother | and trodden into a sort of wintry dust upon the 
still! | highway; snow too, was visibly hanging in the 


Who cherished all my youthful hopes through good (grey and gloomy sky, waiting only for milder 
report and ill! | weather—for the hour when the mild south-west 


E’en now methinks I hear her voice, urging to | should steal upon the bleak north-east—to come 


virtue’s way, ‘ | acca ina rnin hen seme = = co- 

And from the beaten path to honor ne’er to step | ver the earth with its bright, evel, unl - im beauty. 
| The streets, although not yet lighted, were almost 

— | deserted of carriages and passengers, except, in- 

| deed, the well-wrapt little boys and girls tripping 


Sisters and brothers too are there, the lov’d ones of | : ; 
any hioare 'rapidly along from school, with cheeks almost as 
’ 


‘Aik Chine win} thi aidiaid ieah Neeut }red as their red comforters; and the noisier and 
ee _— | merrier troop of happy, ill-clad urchins, who came 


ots part; me 'frisking ay shouting from the pond at the top of 
Sweet mem’ry throws a sparkling halo round those | the hill, where they had been keeping the cold at 
happy hours, | bay. ‘by sliding and tumbling upon the ice, and 


When life seem’d all a gardeu, clad with fresh bloom. | pelting each other with snow-balls ; making, as it 

ing flowers. were, a playmate of the frost; and, excepting also 
careful servant maids, wending with cautious speed 
over the slippery pavement, laden with smoking 
dishes from the bake-houses ; or hurrying pot boys, 
or slower milkmen, rattling their jingling commo- 


| 

But uot alone these bosom ties bind me to that fair | 
clime, 
Nature has planted there such friends as mock the 


flight of time ; dities against the icy steps of the doors, or the iron 
Her rocks, her hills,her gentle streams, have alla | railing of the areas. 

charm for me, In a word, it was at the.clo$e of a winter's day, 
And every wave that laves her coast from the broad | that the morning infiux of customers having inter- 

and boundless sea. mitted, the shopmen and apprentices of Mr. Mor- 


ris, the greatest haberdasher of Belford, had retired 
And then her consecrated spots to Freedom ever} to warm their fingers in their own apartment— 


dear, preferring the bright fire of the open grate to the 
The pride and boast of all her sons whose Fathers | smoky heat of the stove—after returning to their 
knew not fear, shelves, nicely folded up, the numerous articles 


Each field its tale of valor tells, each hill top and each | taken down to gratify the fastidiousness or the 
plain caprice of lady purchasers, (for men to do them 


Ofdauntless men and dauntlessdeeds of the wounded | JUStice seldom give this sort of trouble) leaving 

inl then alain in the dusky range of show-reoms, rendered ten- 
ne ” : dis? fold more gloomy by the waving draperies which 
Ne’er lived beneath the sun’s bright reign a braver | darkened the windows and swayed to and fro in 


band, I ween, the dim twilight, only two individuals—a respecta- 
Than those same gallant men of old; nor hath the | ble looking elderly man, who, mounted upon 2 
world e’er seen high stool, was seated at a very business-looking 


A nobler race of men than now their father’s mantles | railed desk, employed in writing, by the light of a 
wear; single taper, in an equally business-like, tall, thick 
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pook, bound in calfskin; and a young man, parti- 
cularly well looking and gentlemanly, whose like- 
ness to the former sufficiently marked their rela- 
tionship, and who stood at his side, pretending to 
be occupied in arranging a drawer of rich satin 
ribbons, which he was rolling and unrolling, and 
doing unconsciously his very best to spoil, in the 
eagerness of his appeal to his father’s feelings. 
“Yes, sir, it is but too true—and a thousand 
times has she urged the fact upon me—that- poor 
Elizabeth is only a servant maid in the family of 
our good rector, Mr. Sumner. A _ servant she cer- 
tainly is, but a most honest, trusty one. Mrs. | 
Sumner was se struck by her intelligence and | 
sweetness, above a dozen years ago, among the | 
girls at the Green School, that she took her home | 
to her own house, partly to attend and partly to | 
play with her elder children. She shared their | 
advantages of education—not indeed, the accom. | 
plishments whieh were unfitted for her station, | 
but those better and rarer advantages which regard | 
the cultivation of the mind and “the formation of | 
the character; and Mr. Sumner’s opinion of her | 
has been sufficiently proved, by his having, since | 
the death of his excellent wife, and the marriage | 
of his eldest daughter, committed the direction of! 
his house and of his two younger daughters unre- | 
servedly to her charge. A servant she is, but one | 
accustomed to the management of a large family, 
to the keeping of the most elaborate and exact ac- 
counts, to the prudent and careful expenditure of 
money—to every thing, in short, that is most desi- | 
rable in a tradesman’s wife. I speak now merely 
in a wordly point of view, and say nothing of the 
beauty, the sweetness, the grace and the modesty 
which make her an obiect of admiration wherever | 
she appears.” 





“She-has no money,” replied Mr. Merris, sus- | 
pending for a moment his pen over the book in 
which he had been apparently most sedulously en- | 
gaged in making various entries during his son’s | 
harangue. ‘She has no money!” 

“Then her taste and skill in female apparel.— 
You know, sir, how often you have said that, if| 
my poor sisters had lived, you would have added 
millinery and dress-making te our business, and 
converted some part of our large premises up stairs | 
into show rooms. How often I have heard you 
say, that ‘one branch of trade helped the other; 
and that our opposite neighbor, Mr. Welsh, would 
not be able to keep his shop open against us if it 
were not for his wife’s caps and bonnets. Now, 
Elizabeth’s taste, and Mr. Sumner’s connexion” — 

“She has no money, Edward, she has no mo-, 
ney.” 


“Neither had she, sir, two years ago, when in| 
consequence of Master Arthur’s venturing upon 
ice too weak to bear his weight, I had the happi- 
ness of being of use to her and her young charge. ; 
Mine is no love of yesterday ; no concealed or | 
clandestine attachment. We have met openly at | 
the institution lectures; have walked together on | 
summer evenings. Mr. Sumner, without any | 
verbal recognition of our engagement, has often, | 
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after church on a Sunday, virtually, sanctioned it, 
by smiling and significant invitations to acconi- 
pany Elizabeth and the children to bis house ; nay, 
even you yourself, by your manner of speaking of 
her and to her, have led me to believe that you 
considered her as a daughter. You are too keen 
an observer, too kind and careful a father, not to 
have seen the state of my affections ; and [ thought 
you too wise and too liberal, to set a little paltry 
money in competition with the happiness ef a 
whole life, or to wish me to break my plighted 
troth to one whom I dearly love—to one who loves 
me—to marry, 1 know not whom, for the sake of 
adding needless pelf to our already flourishing 
fortunes. J had thought your only son was dearer 
to you than money. But I was mistaken; you 
hold my honor and my welfare at no higher price 
than this gaud.” And he threw from him in bit- 
terness of spirit the roll of ribbon which he had 


| been so busily folding and unfolding. 


The pen dropped from the father’s hand.— 
‘“ You are mistaken, Edward,” said he, in a low 
voice, which was interrupted for a moment by a 
sound well known to the inhabitants of Belford— 
the deep, hoarse cry of “shoes! old shoes !—shoes! 
“ shoes!” from beneath the window. 

“You are mistaken, my dear son, not in my 
feelings but in my cireumstances. ‘The fortunes 


of the poor half-starved wretch who is calling 
|*shoes’ through the winter snow, are more flour- 


ishing than mine. Without your aid I am a 
bankrupt!” 

Another hoarse, deep cry of “shoes! old shoes ! 
—shoes to buy! shoes to sell! old shoes!” gave 
to the agitated father the pause which his feelings 
required. His son was too much absorbed in as- 
tonishment and horror for speech; he could only 
listen in silent agony to a story which seemed to 
him rather like a frightful dream than a stern and 
waking reality. Mr. Morris continued: 


«You were too young when your blessed mo- 


‘ther died, to remember her distinctly; and your 


poor sisters, gentle and amiable as they were, in- 
herited rather her delicacy of constitution than ber 
vigor of mind. Far above me in birth, in educa- 
tion, and in cultivation, she was yet left destitute 
at the age of seventeen, by the improvidence and 
sudden death of her father, a dignified clergyman ; 
and I owed the blessing of her hand chiefly to her 


| desire to procure for her twin brother a home and 


a protector. Before our marriage she made me 
promise to treat William Arnot as my own young- 
er brother, as my own eldest son; to be to him as 
a friend, a guardian, a father: and of this most 
solemn promise she requested the renewal upon 
her death-bed. Heaven and you, my son, pardon 
me if I have kept it but too faithfully! Let me 
make short work of this wretched matter. I placed 
him as clerk in a banking-house jn the city, where, 
as-you know, he rose to be cashier. I and another 
friend of my family were his securities, and all 
seemed fair and prosperous. ‘Three months ago 
he came tu me in an agony of guilt and despair. He 
had been speculating in the share market. He 
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had embezzled a large sum belonging to the firm, 
and, unless it were replaced by a certain day, his 
liberty, his character, life—for never, he swore, 
would he survive the loss of reputation—were 
destroyed. Could I then hesitate? Even had I 
abandoned him to his fate, I was equally ruined, 
since the house would have come upon me and 
upon the friend who at my pressing instance, had 
joined me as his bondsman, to indemnify them for 
their loss. ‘The sum was to a man in my station, 
enormous, exceeding, by some thousands, the earn- 
ings of five and twenty years that I had passed in 
business. The deficiency was, however, raised for 
me, within the stipulated time, by our friendly 
solicitor, Mr. Bryne, who happened to have, at the 
time, a client who was willing to lend the money 
upon my personal security, and this house, with 
the stock and furniture. I gave him a bill of sale 
on ail my effects; and was considering whether to 


break the matter to you, or to go on upon credit, | turesque old town—thx 


and leave the result tou time, when Mr. Bryne 
made me, two days ago, a most unexpected over- 
ture, from the friends of a young person with a 
portion of £5,000, who, although informed of my 
difficulties, he was yet willing to marry her to you, 
willing to pay off the debt, requiring nothing but 
a settlement of the rest of the money, and such 
an arrangement as to partnership as I should have 
been, under any circumstances, but too happy to 
enter into. I have not seen her—I do not even 
know her name; but she is, they tell me, young, 
well-educated and amiable—a thoroughly good and 
amiable girl.” 

“ Oh, my father, do with me as you like!—But 
yet, Elizabeth !—dear, dear Elizabeth ?” 

“You would rather, then, be poor and happy 
with her whom you love- So be it my dear son. 


Go to your Elizabeth. See if she is willing te | 


share your poverty; willing to wait until some 
prospect may arise, that should, in some sort au- 
thorise your union. The unhappy marf whose 
imprudence has been our ruin, spoke of ene whose 
defalcation had ruined him, and who might, who 
probably would hereafter make good the sums for 
which he was engaged. He has repeated this ex- 
pectation in a letter which I received from him last 
week. But that hope is too vague to build upon. 
See Elizabeth—disclose to her, unreservedly, the 
position of affairs—I feel that, with her, the con- 
fidence will be sacred—and then act as you see 
good. Put me out of the question. I am still 
strong and healthy, and capable of earning my 
bread as a shopman.” 


“ O father! never! never!” interrupted Edward, 
with a sharp and sudden revulsion of feeling.— 
“Even if I were so undutiful, so unnatural, she 
would not consent; I know she would not. Often 
and often has she said that she felt that our mar- 
riage would never take place; that it never ought 
to take place ; that your son, the son of the most 
respectable tradesman in Belford, ought not to be 
united to a poor girl from a charity school. And, 
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your old age te serve as a hireling—oh, she would 
never hear of it—would never bear the thought !” 

“Go to Elizabeth,’ repeated Mr. Morris, in a 
smothered voice, pressing his son’s hands between 
his, with an energy that betokened the struggle of 
his feelings—“ go and consult with your Eliza- 
beth.” And, as the shopmen and apprentices 
came flocking in, and the lighted gas gave a glit- 
tering brilliancy to the rich and gaily decorated 
shop, radiant with shawls, and silks, and ribbons 
of a hundred varied hues—and a group of custo- 
mers, gay country ladies, who wished to choose an 
evening dress by candlelight, appeared at the door 
—he escaped into the street, with an instinctive de- 
sire for solitude, and almost unconsciously, took 
the road to St. Michael’s Rectory. 


The lamps in the street shops were now burn- 
ing, and showed, with a most striking effect of 
light and shadow, the fantastic outline of the yic- 
icicles hanging from the 
eaves, and the windows already covered with icy 
frost work. The pavement was again alive with 
passengers—men and women hurrying to the Post 
Office; sleighs and carriages gliding, witha sort ofa 
dull, rumbling sound, along the snowy road; a 
stage-coach emptying itself of its freezing passen- 
gers at a Red Lion; a man with periwinkles, and 
a woman with hot chestnuts, each so muffled, the 
man in a frieze cloak, and the woman in a dread- 


tic 


‘nought coat, that it would have puzzled an A&dipus 





to decide betwixt the he and the she ; one little girl 
lingering longingly in the wake of the periwinkles ; 
two great boys burning their fingers in a bold at- 
tempt to filch the burning chestnuts: other chil- 
dren rushing aimlessly along, shouting and bellow- 
ing as if to scare the cold. Men were thumping 
their feet upon the ground, and buffetting their 
chests with their arms to restore the circulation ; 
women were chattering, dogs barking, beggars 
begging, fiddlers scraping, bells ringing, knockers 
tat-tat-tat-ting—in short all the noises of a wintry 
evening, in a country town, were in full activity. 
From the High Bridge, where the broad, bright 
river, with the double line of wharfs and houses, 
crowded with people, its boats and its barges, forms 
so gay and pretty a moving picture, so full of ° 
bustle, and color, of light amd of life—from the 
High Bridge, the Rennet now showed like a mir- 
ror, reflecting on its icy surface, with a peculiar 
broad and blueish shine, the arch of lamps sur- 
mounting” the graceful, airy bridge, and the twink- 
ling lights that glanced here and there, from boat, 
or barge, or wharf, or from some uncurtained win- 
dow that overhung the river. ‘Ise snow lay in 
drifts upon either shore, marking the long perspec- 
tive, and glanced upen the suburban cottages and 
the distant country ; edging into the gentle uplands, 
hardly deserving the name of hills, that closed the 
prospect, strongly relieved, at the present moment, 
by the dark and dusky sky. In spite of his distress 
and pre-occupied mind, poor Edward, who had, 
probably without knowing it, much of those two 


now that that union can only be accomplished by | rare gifts, the poet’s feeling and the painter’s eye, 
depriving you of your home, by sending you in could not help stopping a moment, on the centre 
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of the bridge, to contemplate so fine an effect of 
chiar oscuro, so striking aad beautiful a picture, 
composed almost without color, by the nice con- 
trast of light and shade. 

While he stood admiring the scene, he was 
overtaken by the old man whom he had heard a 
shert while previously, crying “shoes! shoes!” 
under the window of his father’s shop; and whom 
he had passed just before, while engaged in chaffer- 
ing for some of his commodities with an orange 
weman, whose barrow was stationed at the end of 
the bridge. 


This itinerant shoe merchant was, as I have 
said, well known to the inhabitants of Belford by 
the name of eld Isaac; and, from his name, his 
calling, his keenness at a bargain, as well as from 
his quick, black eye, acquiline nose, and a greater 
proportion of beard than is usually suffered to 
adorn a Christian countenance, was commonly re- 
puted to be a Jew. He was a spare eld man, of 
the middie height, somewhat stooping, but with a 
picturesque and richly colored head, surmounted 
by an old slouched hat. His patched and faded 
garments were well nigh hidden by two enormeus 
bags, in which he carried the old shoes which he 
bought and the new ones, or soi-distant new, for 
he was a great man at a rifacimento, and had the 
art te “gar auld shoon jJook maist as guid’s the 
new”—which he sold. 

‘Buy a pair of warm slippers, master, this cold 
night!” quoth Isaac. ‘“ Wedding slippers, fine 
enough for a lord.” 

* Nothing, this evening,” said Edward. 

“Have ’em a bargain, master,” persisted the 
man of the shoes. 

“TIT am not in want of gnv,” rejoined Edward 
moving on. 

“ Wedding shoes, then !—wedding boots? Must 
buy somewhat,” continued the vender, pertina- 
ciously keeping up with our friend’s rapid steps, 
and thrusting before his eyes the articles which he 
named. 

“T tell you that I want neither wedding slippers 
nor wedding shoes, nor any of yuur commodities,” 
answered Edward with some ill-humor, endeavor- 
ing to escape from his pursuer, 


“Don’t ye!” exclaimed Isaac, with a knowing 
twinkle of his keen black eye. “Don’t ye? Well 
then, buy for the want that’s to come. I’ve set 
‘my heart upon having a bit of a deal with ye to- 
night, and shant’t mind bating a penny or two 
rather than balk my fancy. You shall have ’em 
under prime cost,’’ continued Isaac, ceaxingly ; 
‘‘ you shall have ’em for next to nothing. Do ye 
have ’em? We must have a deal. You will see 
that you'll be married sooner than you think for. 
Your time’s coming. So you may as well buy the 
wedding slippers at once. What do ye bid forem? 
Make an offer.” 

“ Not a farthing, Jew. I am in haste. You 
need not untie the bag. You have nothing that I 
would take if you would give it to me. Let me 
pass on,I am not going to be married. I want 
nothing of yeu.” 

49 
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*“ Don’t be too sure of that, Master Edward Mor- 
ris. Yeu and I may come to a deal yet. Jew, 
quotha! No more a Jew than yourself. If your 
eyes were not turned another way, you might see 
me in the aisle of St. Michael’s church every Sun- 
day morning and afternoon, as regular as yourself. 
Jew! ’Tis an extraordinary compliment you idle 
folks pay to that tramping race, that, whenever 
you meet a body who takes care of the main chance, 
and turns an honest penny, you call him a Jew. 
Well, Master Edward, you'll see that you’ll come 
to me fur your wegding slippers.” And so saying, 
Isaae shouldered his bag again, and left the path 
free. 

At another moment, Edward weuld have smiled 
at the old man’s acute observation of the direction 
of his glances in church, and at his persevering 
endeavor to attract a customer founded upon that 
observation ; but his thoughts were too painfully 
divided between his father and his mistress—his 
duty and his love; and during his rapid walk to 
St. Michael’s rectory, he could only resolve to be 
guided in all things by the judgment and feeling of 
Elizabeth. 


She received her lover with all the gentle self- 
possession—the calm and serious sweetness, which 
characterised her manner, and which had been 
partly, perhaps, the cause, partly the resuit of the 
confidence placed in her by Mr. Sumner. His fa- 
ther had, to suit his purpose, forced himself to ad- 
vert to her situation and her origin in his conver- 
sation with his son; but Edward felt proudly that 
there was no trace of the charity school or of the 
servant's hall in the lovely woman who stood be- 
fore him with a simple and unaffected propriety— 
in a higher rank it would have been termed dignity 
—that would have beseemed a palace! His dis- 
tress was immediately visible to her, and her anx- 
ious inquiries served to introduce his story. 


“ We must part, Edward: as to that there can 
be neither doubt nor question,” said she, in a low, 
steady voice, whilst the tears trembled on the long 
fringes of her black eyes, and the rich color went 
and came on the finely-turned cheeks and lips, 
which a sculptor would have been proud to model. 
“We must part. I have always known that it 
would be so—always felt, without suspecting or 
dreaming of this obstacle, that Mr. Morris would 
find an insuperable objection to receiving me into 
his family. I ought, perhaps, knowing that, to have 
forbidden your visits. But I was encouraged in 
my attachment by one whom I was bound to obey, 
and by whose orders I have acted in this business ; 
and my own feelings led me but too readily into 
the error. Oh! if it were only for ourselves, this 
poverty would be nothing! Young, active, ac- 
customed to exertion, it would be delightful to la- 
bor with you and for you—delightful to feel that 
there was no superiority on your side, except that 
of your respectable connections, and your marly 
and vigorous character. But your father—your 
kind and excellent father! to tear him from his 
home, to send him in his old age to serve as an 





hireling—he, so long accustomed to respect and 
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consideration! to banish him from his friends, his 
neighbors, his native town! We must not think 
of it. The sacrifice must be made. And you 
will find your happiness, dear Edward—we shall 
find cur happiness—in his restored comfort, and in 
the consciousness of having done our duty.” 

Affectionate son as Edward was, and determined 
as he had professed himself to abide by the decision 
of his mistress, he could not forbear from combating 
this resolution. She listened to him with sweet 
and mournful attention, as if willing to hear all he 
had to say; but her determination was unshaken. 
She had just asked— 

‘‘Since we must part, dearest Edward, were it 
not wiser to shorten this pain?” when an-odd-look- 
ing little note was delivered to her. 

Elizabeth read the contents once, twice, thrice, 
and remained silent and perplexed, as if hardly 
comprehending the meaning. 

“Tt is very strange!” exclaimed she, thinking 
aloud, and forgetting that she was not alone; 
‘very strange! What can he want at this hour?” 

“He!” exclaimed Edward, jealous (so strange a 
thing is a Jover’s heart) of her whom he was upon 
the very point of resigniag.—‘ He!—what he? 
From whom comes that note?” 

«From one who must be apprised of this event.” 

« Not surely, from Mr. Sumner? No; from him 
it cannot be. But from whom? Who can have 
the power so to absorb your attention at such a 
moment ?” 

Elizabeth paused an instant, and then said, 
gently —‘“ come with me and you shall know.— 
Although we are doomed to part, to meet no more, 
you must always be among the most valued, the 
most cherished of my friends. I cansrot afford to 
lose your goud opinion. Come with me and you 
shall know all.’’ af 


She ‘tied on her bonnet, wrapped herself in a 
large cloak, and then passed through the rectory 
garden into the churchyard. The fine old Gothic 
building with its grey cloisters, its graceful perch, 
its towers, and its steeple, rose in sombre grandeur 
from the grave-yard covered with snow, by which 
it was surrounded, the summit almost lost in the 
frosty mist of the air; so that the imagiriation 
added to the actual height, gave a cathedral-like 
grandeur to the edifice. A few yews and cypresses 
were clustered in one corner, and a row of stately 
elms, their larger limbs partially covered with snow 
which lay in long intersecting lines, defining the 
forms of the branches, led tu an iron gate, which 
opened into a narrow lane, leading to one of the 
poorest and least populous suburbs of the town.— 
Along this lane Elizabeth passed, seduously at- 
tended by Edward. 

« T onght to have told you before,” said she, in 
a low voice—* only he whom it most concerns 
forbade the disclosure, and Mr. Sumner, I hardly 
know why, coincided in his desire—that, although 
a charity girl, Iam not, as you thought, an orphan. 
I have a father, a most fond and affectionate father, 
one whom I love dearly, and who dearly loves me. 
He is a poor but industrious man, following a mean 





occupation; not so poor but that he makes me 
frequent presents, and is most kind and generous 
to the widow in whose cottage he lives, and whom 
he mainly supports. Still I have always felt that 
he was not fit to be your father, nor to be connect- 
ed so clusely with a man so intelligent, so well edu- 
cated, and so respectable in station as Mr. Morris. 
l always felt that something would prevent our 
unien. And so alas! it has turned out.” 

$y this time the clouds had so far cleared away 
as to admit glimpses of a keen and frosty moon, 
which shed a cold, pale, desolate light upon every 
object ; dwelling with tenfold desolation on a hovel, 
whose rugged thatch and windows stuffed with 
rags, as well as the broken-down state of the little 
gate, (ajar perforce, since hanging by one hinge, it 
would neither shut nor open,) which led into the 
narrow front court, betokened the most sordid 
poverty. 

Up this court Elizabeth ;.ssed; and knocking, 
with it seemed, a forced resolution, at a low door, 
in little better condition than the gate which form- 
ed the outer barricade, was immediately admitted 
by an infirm old woman into a dark and dismal 
kitchen. 


* [ look for your father every minute, Miss Bet- 
sey,” quoth the tottering crone, “ for ’tis past his 
time o’ coming in; and if ye'll wait till I strike a 
light, ye may walk into his room, and I’Il kindle 
ye a bit o’ fire; for you tender lasses that live in 
grand houses, can’t bear the cold like us poor folks 
that be used to nothing better.” 

And, so saying, she fumbled out an old tinder 
box, and having with some difficulty, cherished a 
spark into a flame—for her old and withered hands, 
and feeble breath seemed numbed and chilled by 
the cold which she defied so manfully—she lighted 
a wretched candle, léd the way into the next apart- 
ment—and endeavored, with a little damp straw, 
and a few dirty chips, that had evidently been long 
trodden under foot in some carpenter’s yard, to 
produce in a small rusty grate, from which the 
brickwork was breaking away, something as nearly 
approaching to a blaze as the state of the fire-place 
and the hature of the fuel would allow. 


Edward in the meanwhile, took a mournful sur- 
vey of the sordid abode, contrasting so strongly 
with the appearance, the mind, and the manners 
of the lovely and graceful woman who stood be- 
side him, the beloved of his heart. The hearth 
and its assortments—the bit of old iron that served 
as a poker, the broken dust-pan that officiated as 
shovel, the pipkin upon two legs, and the lipless 
piat cup which did duty as kettle, pot, and sauce- 
pan—this niggard and beggarly hearth was but a 
type of the rugged and scanty plenishing of the 
covnfortless chamber. A joint stool, a rickety table, 
and two tumble down chairs, one of them garnish- 
ed with a cushion, darned, patched and mended 
until mending was no longer possible, figured in 
the centre of the uneven bricked floor; over the 
chimney was a mug without a handle, a teapot 
curtailed of its fair proportions, by the loss of half 
a spout, a tea-cup and saucer of different patterns, 











and two or three plates, and basins, all more or less 
cracked, and repaired, not very artistically, with 
putty and white paint. In one corner was the 
_ inmate’s humble bed—a chaff matrass, with one 
or two rugs or horsecloth, much the worse for 
wear, in another the little pile of straw and chips, 
and rotten sticks from whence the fuel now smok- 
ing rather than burning in the chimney had been 
selected ; and, in a third, a dingy heap of old shoes. 

The old woman, satisfied with her labor, retired 
to her part of the dwelling. Elizabeth was the first 
to break the pause which succeeded her departure. 


“This, Edward, is the abode of my father—a 
father whom, in spite of all that surrounds us, I 
have good cause to love. 
such misery serve to reconcile you to the destiny 
that parts us? Such, at least, is the effect which 
it ought to have—which it has on me. I am not 
fit to belong to your family. Never should I have 
cherished such a thought. Strange that Mr. Sum- 
ner, knowing as he did the whole truth, should 
have encouraged our attachment! Strange, most 
strange, that till now, the name and the existence 
of my father should have remained a secret !— 
Well! my presumption is fitly, punished, and you 
will turn with a freer heart to one more worthy to 
share your home and possess your affections.” 

“ Say not so, my own Elizabeth! were it not for 
my paramount duty to my own most kind and ex- 
cellent father, all that I see here would but supply 
a fresh motive for ourunion. At! speaks of poverty 
and industry ; nothing of crime. And, next to the 
joy of offering you a comfortable home, should I 
reckon that of securing one so near and dear to 
you from penury and toil! Oh! that I were now 
the free agent that I thought myself yesterday !— 
Not another night should your father spend be- 
neath this roof. If my wretched uncle could but 
’ know the misery that his wild spirit of speculation 
has brought upon us all!” 


“Tf he could, Master Edward, I am minded that 
he’d rather cry old shoes than gamble in the share 
market,” quoth our friend Isaac, advancing into the 
room, depositing, with considerable care, his two 
bags of shoes in their appropriate corner, and 
emptying, with equal readiness, divers rotten sticks, 
fir apples, and stumps of gorse, gathered during 
his day’s travel—for apparently he had wended 
country ward—from the several pockets of his non- 
descript garments. ‘If these Stock Exchange 
gamblers could but tell the sore hearts they cause 
to their friends and kindred, mayhap it might go 
nigh te reform ’em,” pursued Isaac. “So here 
you be, Master Edward, come to make a deal, as I 
prophesied ; and ye ha’ brought Bess wi’ ye to 
clinch the bargain. So much the better. Gie me 
a kiss Bess. So thou be’stgcome to help Master 
Edward to choose his wedding slippers—eh, my 
girl!” And the old man nodded his head with a 
«Come to choose 


knowing wink, and chuckled, 
the wedding slippers !” 

«¢ Alas, my dear father, ye little know” 
Elizabeth. 

“ Alack and alack, wench ! 
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I do know all the story; ay, and a great deal be- 
sides, that neither of you know, wise as ye think 
yourselves. Come my good boy and girl, sit ye 
down here by the fire.’ Bess looks as white as the 
snow on the house-top; and thou Master Edward 
are not much better. Sit down and make yourself 
comfortable. I'll tell you all about it.” And the 
old shoe merchant drew his two chairs to either 
side of his little fire, seated himself upon a stool 
in the middle, flung en fresh fuel, breaking the 
sticks with his withered hands, and did the honers 
ef his little apartment with much hospitality. — 
“ Well, Master Morris, for all I cry old shoes about 
the streets, and my Bess, (heaven bless her sweet 
face!) was brought up at a charity school, it ain’t 
altogether for want of a bit of money. Many a 
year haveI been scraping and hoarding and hoard- 
ing, to save her a portion; and I told her and Mr. 
Sumner not to let out that she had a father, just for 
the pleasure of the surprise like. So in the mean- 
time, comes the affair of Master Arnott. Ay, better 
ery old shoes than go gambling in shares. So I hap- 
pened to have the money, waiting for a good se- 
curity—nothing like turning an honest penny— 
just when Master Byrne was wanting it for your 
father. So I lets him have it. Heve’s the paper,— 
the what-d’ye-call’t?—the bill of sale. And I 
offered him my girl with £5000 to her portion ; 
not letting out who she was. And here I’ve just 
got a letter from him to Master Byrne, saying as 
how "twill break your heart to marry her: not 
thinking, mind that she’s she. And I s’pose as 
how you are come to say that you won’t have her, 
’cause o’ your father—eh? So she’s refused o’ | 
both hands—eli, Bess? Well! I love a good fa- 
ther, and J leve a good son; he’ll be sure to make 
a good husband. And if Bess don’t make thee a 
good wife, my lad, there’s no faith in woman. So 
take her! and take this bit of paper; that’s four 
thousand pounds ; and there’s one thousand that 
I promised,” continued he, going to one of his 
corner heaps, and taking a couple of dirty bank 
notes out of an old shoe ; “ and another that I give, 
cause of these two refusals. A good father makes 
a good son, and a good son ’ll make a good hus- 
band. And I’ve heard to-day from a real Jew, 
who knows a great deal of what goes on on 
’Change, that Master Arnott is likely to get his 
money back again. So now off wi’ ye to Master 
Morris, and tell him the news. And, hark ye, my 
boy, don’t forget to come back for the Wedding 
Slippers.” Which last injunction he probably did 
not forget to fulfil. 





The woes of human life are relative.—The 
sailor springs from his warm couch to climb the 
icy topmast at midnight without a murmur; 
while the rich merchant complains of the rat- 
ling cart which disturbs his evening’s repose.— 
In the time of peace, we announce the breaking 
of a bone as a “‘melancholy event’”—but in war, 
when we read of the slaughter of our neighbors 
and thousands of the enemy, we clap our hands 
and shout “‘glorious victory!” 
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Wor bid me sing ; for why should X 
On themes of sadness dwell,— 

To call the tear-drop to thine eye, 
Or cause thy breast to swell,— 

With feelings that would badly suit 
A heart so young as thine? 

Oh! let me die ere { pollute 

With grief that bosom’s shrine 
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The grave will soon, the happy grave 
Will soon enshroud this form, 
Which like the Ocean’s tremulous wave, 
Hath often felt a storm; 
And in some lone deserted spot, 
My resting place shall be, 
By native hill and stream—forgot, 
Perhaps by all but thee. 
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ANTIDOTE TO DISCONTENT. 


-_ There is a strong disposition in mankind to be 

dissatisfied, and a propensity to find fault, which 
under some circumstances, are exceedingly re- 
markable. Taken as a nation,as communities, 

-as societies, or as individuals, we are almost 
constantly complaining—constantly repining at 
eur situations—constantly uttering anathemas 
against the causes which destroy our peace, and 
forever seeking achange. It matters not what 
foundation we have for complaints—or whetber 
they be real or imaginary. If any really exist, 
they are seized upon with avidity, magnified and 
wrought up, until we ourselves are alarmed, and 
shudder at the ruin which is about overwhelm- 
ing us. But if no cause of unhappiness can be 
found to exist, then our distempered imaginations 
conjure up some bug-bear to terrify us, and de- 
stroy our quiet. Anxiously is it nursed, cherish- 
ed and fostered ! 


It is often not a little amusing to notice the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable so aa for com- 
plaints, and how frequently direct opposites are 
taken up and abused. In summer, even in this 
temperate climate, we are loud in our com- 
plaints against the heat—we assert the weather 
to be hotter than it ever was before—human 
hature cansot endure it—and to escape being 
melted down we hurry away to watering and. 
bathing , from which we return a little 
cooled off, but to resume, in a short time, our 
murmurings of discontent. With all our dis- 
satisfaction, how trifling are the sufferings we 
endure, compared with those incidental to a 
vertical sun! In winter the tune is changed, 
and cold is the subject of our growling song.— 
Then we muffle up in cloaks and furs, closet 
ourselves in heated parlors, and sit for hours 
before ignited coal. With all these precautions 
our limbs and our energies are frozen—and 
again we are for moving—not to the Sea Shore 
or to Saratoga—but to some more genial clime. 
Surely the inhabitants of Lapland would look 
with contempt on our race, were they aware of 
our complaints on this score! 


As a nation we are dissatisfied, and our dis- 
satisfaction is still more unreasonable and ab- 
surd. We enjoy the blessings of peace, which 
alone should make us happy. While the bloody 
standard of Mars is traversing unhappy Europe, 
and carrying desolation in its train—sweeping 
thousands from the earth, and leaving thousands 
to send up the wail of the widow and the orphan 
—we are in the midst of plenty—are rapidly be- 
coming wealthy and powerfu!, and on the score 
of prosperity stand unrivalled. There is no 
cause for unhappiness here—no pestilence is 
scourging our hills and our vallies with the 
besom of destruction—striking terror into the 
hearts of bereaved fathers, mothers and friends ! 
Our numerous population are not famishing for 
the want of food; -boiling sea weed fora scanty 
morsel of nutriment; drinking the warm blood 
of living animals, or talking up the seeds of the 
ensuing harvest. We have no abandoned and 
profligate soldiery to fire en us,as if we were 
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worse than the brute creation; nor no cruel 
masters, under the sanction of the law and the 
church, to rob us of our hard earnings. And 
yet we are dissatisfied ! 


Unfortunately for our country, we have a few 
among us who are utterly incapable of appre- 
ciating their present happy condition—who in 
spite of reason and the efforts of kindness, will 
be perverse—and who not content to destroy 
their own happiness, seek to injurethat of others. 


What reasonable American can desire a more 
satisfactory and prosperous state of things than 
at present exist? Even supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that some of us labor under trifling 
grievances, who, let us ask, complains of being 
kept dewn by enormous taxes? Where are our 
standing armies, insulting the liberties of the 
civilian, and flattering and rioting on his sub- 
stance? Where are our titled gentry, drawing 
their thousands and millions to support them in 
idleness, arrogance and oppression? When 
has the celebration of the birth day of our King 
and Queen cost us 100,000 pounds ? When have 
our rulers told us we have no right to think—no 
right to deliberate for ourselves? Let all dis- 
contented factionists, wherever they be found, 
answer these questions. This being done satis- 
factorily, we submit to their consideration a 
sketch of the Evisting System in England. This 
“Jays taxes upon every article which enters into 
the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed un- 
der the foot; taxes upon every thing which is 
pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, and taste; 
taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotien; taxes 
on every thing on earth and the waters under 
the earth; on every thing that comes from 
abroad, or is grown at home; taxes on the raw 
material; taxes on every value that is added to 
it by the industry of man; taxes on the sauce 
which pampers man’s appetite, and the drug 
that restores him to health, on the ermine which 
decorates the Judge, and the rope which hangs 
the-criminal; on the brass nails of the coffin, 
and the ribbons of the bride; at bed or at board, 
couchant, or levant, we must pay. The school 
boy whips his taxed top; the beardless youth 
manages Lis taxed horse with a taxed bridle on 
a taxed goad; and the dying Englishman, pour- 
ing his medicine which has paid seven per cent. 
into a spoon which paid fifteen per cent. throws 
himself back upon his chints bed which has paid 
twenty-two per cent. makes his will on an 8d. 
stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothecary 
who has paid 100/. for the privilege of puttin 
him to death. His whole property is then taxe 
from two to ten per cent. Besides the probate, 
large fees are demanded for burying him in the 
chancel; his virtues are handed down to pos- 
terity on taxed marble, and he is then gathered 
to his fathers, to be taxed no more.” B. 





Absurdity.—An honest, thriving soap boiler 
imagines he hasa talent for public speaking, 
commences orator, and cannot comprehend af- 
ter many a speech, why the government does 
not become better, nor why his business has be- 
come worse. 
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From the Biblical Repertory. 


THE HUMAN VOICE, 


In treating of the economy of the human 
voice, there is one fact which has been very 
much neglected ; it is this, that the exercise of 
the organs produce weariness, hoarseness, and 
pain, much sooner in delivering a discourse 
from manuscript, than in talking, or even in ex- 
temporaneous discourses. This observation was 
first communicated to us some years ago, by an 
eminent member of the United States Senate, 
who was forced to desist from reading a docu- 
ment of about an hour’s length, although he was 
in the constant habit of protracted and vehement 
debaie. Since that time we have received com- 
plete satisfaction as to the correctness of the 
statement from repeated experiment, and con- 
ference with public speakers of different profes- 


™ THE HUMAN VOICE,, 





sound health, and who experiences no difficulty 
in the longest and loudest conversation, but who 
is invariably seized with hoarseness upon read- 
ing aloud for half an hour; and we know a law- 
yer who was visited with the throat complaint, 
in consequence of becoming a reading clerk in 
a legislative body. It is believed that the fact 
will not be questioned by any one who is in the 
habit of practising both methods of elocution in 
circumstances which admit of a fair compari- 
son. 

In this case it is evidently not the loudness of 
the voice which produces the unpleasant effect, 
because in general every man reads with less 
force of utterance than he speaks; and extem- 
poraneous speakers are always more apt than 
others to vociferate The phenomenon demands 
an explanation upon some principle, and, in our 
opinion, admits of an easy reference to laws of 
our animal economy, which are already settled. 
We shall attempt to express our views more in 
detail. 

Every organ of the human body has a certain 
natural mode of action, and in this performs its 
function with the greatest ease. When pressed 
beyond definite limits, or exercised in an unac- 
customed way, it lapses into weariness or pain. 
By instinctive impulse we are led to give relief 
to any member or organ, when it is thus over- 





worked, and whenever such remission is ren- | 
dered impracticable the consequence is suffer- | 
ing, if not permanent injury. Thus, when the! 
limbs are wearied in walking, we naturally | 







“683 
demands a constant re-supply of ain by frequent 
inspirations ; and when this is prevented the evil 
consequences are obvious. Moreover this re- 
cruiting of the breath must take place just at the 


nick of time, when the lungs are toa certain 
degree exhausted, and if this relief be denied, 
even for an instant, the breathing and tie ut- 


terance begin to labor. Let it be observed that. . | 


in our ordinary discourse nature takes care of 
all this. Without our care or attention we in- 
stinctively lower or raise the pitch of the voice 
partly in obedience to the sentiment \ttered,and_ 
partly from a simple animal demand for the re- 
lief of change. Precisely the same thing takes 

lace, and in precisely these two ways, in regu; 

ating the volume and intensity of the vocal 
stream. So, also, and in a more remarkable 
manner, we supply the lungs with air just at the 
moment when it is needed. The relief is not 
adequate if the inspiration occurs at stated pe- 
riods, as any one may discover by speaking for 
some time, while he regulates his breathing by 
the oscillatien of a pendulum, or the click of a 
metronome; and still less, when he takkes breath 
according to the pause of a written discourse.— 
But the latter is mmperatively demanded when- 
ever one reads aloud. Whether his lungs are 
full or empty, he feels it to be necessary to defer 
his inspiration until the close of some period or 
clause. Consequently there are parts of every 
sentence which are delivered while the lungs are 
laboring, and with a greatly increased action of 
the intercostal muscles. 

lf we could perfectly foresee at what moments 
these several remissions would be required, and 
could so construct our sentences as to make the 
pauses exactly synchronous with the requisifion 
of the organs, we might avoid all difficulty; but 
this is plainly impossible. In natural extempe- 
raneous discourses on tie other hand, whether 

ublic or private, there is no such inconvenience, 

he voice instinctively provides for itself. We 
then adapt our sentences to our vocal powers, 
the exact reverse of what takes place in reading. 
When the voice labors we relieve it; when the 
breath is nearly expended we suspend the sense 
or close the sentence. And when from any 
cause this is neglected, even in animated extem- 
poraneous speaking some difficulty is experien- 
ced. 

The mere muscular action in speaking tends 
to acertain degree of weariness. Hence the 
utterance which is in aby measure unnatural is 
in the same proportion injurious. The useof the 


slacken the pace; and the perpetual winking of | same set of muscles for a long time together is 
the eyes is precisely analogous. Let either of! more fatiguing than a far greater exercise of 


these means of relief be precluded, and the re- 
sult is great lassitudeand pain. The voice like- | 
wise demands its occasional remission, and this | 
in three particulars, First. as it is exceedingly | 
laborious to speak long on the musical key, the | 
voice demands frequent change of pitch, and in| 
hatural conversation we are sliding continually | 
through all the varieties of the concrete scale; so | 
that nothing of this straining is experienced.— 
Secondly, the voice cannot be kept for any 
length of time at the same degree of loudness 
without some organic inconvenience. Here al- 
so we give ourselves the necessary remission, at 
suitable periods. Thirdly, the play of the Jungs 








other muscles. Weare constantly acling upon 
this principle, and relieving ourselves by change 
even where we cannot enjoy repose. Thus the 
equestrian has learned to mitigate the cramping 
influence of his posture, in long journeys, by al- 
ternately lengthening and shortening his stir- 
rups. Thus also, horses are found to be less fa- 
tigued in a hilly than a plain road because dif- 
ferent muscles are called into play in the ascents 
and descents. Now there are, perhaps, ho mus- 
cles in the human frame which admit of so many .- 
diversified combinations as those of the larynx 
and parts adjacent; ranging as they do in their 
confirmation with the slightest modifications of 
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erfect reader should be one who shguld de 
r ey word and sentence with just that de- 
ree and quality of voice which is strictly na- 
ural. The best masters of elocution oniy ap- 
mimate to this; and the common herd of rea- 
er ee a neenrebly far from it. Most of the 
ading which we hear is so obviously unnatural 
_ that if the speaker lapses for a single moment 
_ into a remark in the tone of conversation, we 
© feelas if we had been let down from a height; 
| and the casual call of a Loree upon the sex- 
s ~=- ton is commonly a Bieter the sleepers to wake 
 Weall acknowledge the unpleasant effect 
of this measured and unnatural elocution, but 
have perceived wifat we think undeniable, 
- that in proportion asit contravenes organic laws, 
wears upon and injures the vocal rye 
_ . But the most perfect reading would provide 
only for the last mentioned case. Reading 
vould still be more laborious than speaking, un- 
less upon the violent supposition that the com- 
sition mre porrecty adapted to the rests of 
€ voice. We must therefore seek. relief in 
me additional provisions. One of these is the 
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eed take breath, Sut he has learned to do so 
thout any perceptible hiatus in the flow of 
melody. The same thing may be done in speak- 
gand reading. W ‘thout waiting for pausesin 
he sense, let the speaker make every inspira- | 
tion precisely where he needs it, but without any 
sinking of the voice. That the lungs admit of 
- education in this respect, will be admitted by all 
: B aot have ever acquired the use of the blow pipe. 
fn this case the passage at the back of the mouth 
eing closed, and the mouth filled with air, the 
operator breathes through his nostrils, admitting 
a little air to the mouth in expiration. There is 
this peculiarity, however, that the distension and 
elasticity of the cheek affords a pressure into the 
“blow pipe, with the occasional aid of the bucci- 
nator muscle. In this way the outward stream 
is absolutely. uninterrupted. 
‘If there is any justuce in our remarks, we may 
‘that they apply in a goud degree to 
el |. from memory. We 
ound be Case, in every particu- 
¢ept, perhaps, that from more careful re- 
s the speaker is’able, in a great measure 
is.utterance to the tenor of the composi- 
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aA at e yocal organs have prevailed 
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t nothing throws light on the 
of the Mh tt can be without its value.— 

‘mistake to suppose that these dis- 
be prevented by a timid suppression 
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friend Lucilius, who was of a consumptive habit, 
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they are kept in fall and active play. Every 
one who is familiar with the Latin writers, as 
well on medicine as on oratory, knows that they 
constantly enumerate reading and declamation 
among exercises conducive to health. Seneca, 
in his seventy-eighth epistle, in advising his 


distinctly urges on him the practice of reading 
aloud. Pulmonary disease in Misisters is attri- 
buted by Dr. John Ware to infrequency and 
inequality in the exercise of the lungs. “ It 
should,” say he, ‘‘be a first object with one who 
engages in the clerical profession, especially if he 
has any of the marks of weak lungs, if he is con- 
stitutionally liable to pulmonary complaints, if 
he is subject to disorders of the digestive organs, 
or has a tendency to it, to accustom himself 
gradually to that kind of exertion, which will be 
required by the duties of his future profession. 
This is to be atternpted by ihe constant, daily, 
practice of loud speaking or reading.” 
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THE VAUDOIS HARVEST HYMN, 
From Corrected Proofs, by Hastings Weld. 
Father of Mercies; God of Peace : 

Being, whose bounties pever cease ! 
While to the Heavens, in grateful tones, 
Ascend our mingled orisons, 

Listen to these, the notes of praise, 
Which we, a happy people, raise! 


Onr hamlets, sheltered by ‘Thy care, 
- Abodes of peace and plenty are; 
Our tillage, by Thy blessing, yields 
An hundred fold—the ripen’d fields 
Of flowing grain~the burthened vine— 
Are tokens of Thy Love Divine. 


The cradled head of infancy | 

QOweth its tranquil rest to Thee— 
Youth’s doubting step, man’s firmer tread 
In years mature, by Thee are led— 
Secure may trembling age, Oh Lord! 
Lean on its staff, Thy Holy Word. 





‘l'each us these blessings to improve, - 
Teach us to serve thee, teach to love— 
Exalt our hearts, that we may see 
The Giver of all Good, in ‘Thee— 
And by Thy Word our daily food— 
Thy service, God, our greatest good. 


Whether in youth, like early fruit 
Or in the sere and solemn suit 

Of our autumnal age, like wheat 
Ripened and for the reaper fit, 
Thou cut us off, Oh God, may we 
Gathered into Thy garner be! 





Absurdity.—To indulge in all manner of ex- 
cess and vice, and imagine yourself cunning 





f So und. The ungs are best preserved when 
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enough to conceal it from the world. 























